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This Pratt School of Architecture undergraduate 
research seminar studio was meant to identify 
and analyze contemporary global urban and 
sub-urban phenomena which are redefining what 
is architecture and who makes it. 

Introduction and Intent 

The creation of this course was prompted by my 
curiosity and self-critical thinking as an architect/ 
educator and by what I experienced and observed 
in places like Greece, Cyprus, Spain the Middle 
East and backyard neighborhoods of cities such 
as Istanbul, Berlin, Cairo, Athens, Barcelona and 
of course New York. It was also triggered by what 
I read sometimes on the front pages but often on 
the back pages of newspapers worldwide, and not 
very much by the popular architectural press or in- 
troverted architectural dialogues often scripted in 
unintelligible jargon and misused terms. 

The seminar was meant to "empower" students, 
a 60's retro term, with perceptions along with on 
the ground facts and realities that will insure their 
'relevance" another retro term, as architects in a 
radically evolving world full of learning possibilities 
and creative opportunities where least expected. 

Course Scope 

The seminar, consisting of a series of faculty and 
student presentations and discussions which 
looked to redefine, demystify, and put into perspec- 
tive current buzz words and catch-all terms such 
as sustainability, "green" buildings and historical 
terms such as modernism etc. while also bringing 
to the student's attention evolving geo-and socio- 



political phenomena such as buffer zones and the 
occasional and temporal city, all of these phenom- 
ena related to and impacting on what is architec- 
ture and who is making it. 

Each student was asked to engage the subject 
matter through individual research and class pre- 
sentations, thus offering their own re-definition of 
the topics presented. 

The content of the research was intended to pro- 
voke in-depth discussions with implicit architec- 
tural possibilities as a conflation of personal re- 
definitions and interests related to the subject. 
In a participatory sense, students benefited from 
having cognitive horizons expanded articulating a 
contemporary definition of architecture that might 
inform creative and professional possibilities in the 
future. 

Research Assignments 

This publication documents individual student re- 
search presentations between 2007- 2010, which 
were meant to identify for each topic, using prece- 
dents whether actual, historic, literal or metaphoric 
that is representative of the topic and subject mat- 
ter. The presentation method was Power Point fol- 
lowed by a student faculty discussion and critique. 



Theoharis David FAIA, is professor of architecture 
and former chair of Graduate Architecture at Pratt 
Institute. He is the principal of Theo. David Archi- 
tects practicing internationally. 
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It would seem every course in the forma- 
tive education of an architect asks - What 
is Architecture? As innocuous as it may 
appear, the question belies a deeper exis- 
tential crisis in the profession. Through the 
course of history, Architecture has laid claim 
through an ad-hoc post-rationalization, to built 
form that was never designed by architects, 
(pyramids, 15th century cathedrals, and an- 
cient Greek temples being a few examples), 
and in turn, disregarded much of its modern 
offspring (tract housing, shopping malls and 
urban planning). 

Today architects may account for only a small 
percentage of built form, but the act of archi- 
tecture has become self-aggrandizing and 
insular. What should be termed as differen- 
tiation and specialization, necessary to ac- 
commodate the broad responsibilities of the 
profession in a modern context has translated 
as a shedding of culpability and interest. The 
early modernists believed they might design 
anything and everything, yet today new, sepa- 
rate, influential professions, such as construc- 
tion administration and urban planning have 
emerged in part from this conceptual disjunc- 
tion. Thus, while the distinction as architec- 
tural management or architectural planning is 
mute, the inherent decontextualized manner 
of thinking in architectural education is not. 

Central to the premise of the Redefinitions 
publication, is a question about architecture's 
influence in society, which is applicable to 
both the expression of the built form and the 



perceived influence on culture and policy mak- 
ing. Essentially, on what terms can or should 
architects comment on culture, when society 
and the built environment is often construed 
as little more than a spatial drawing board. In 
this manner, what is built may not be architec- 
ture, and what is new should be architecture, 
aesthetically speaking. The architecture pro- 
fession's self-awareness has cycled through 
an alphabet soup of "isms", and still it is no 
closer to overcoming the impulse to think for- 
mally about design challenges that are ugly. 

One might argue that architecture pedagogy 
is politicized; new technologies beget new 
design techniques and yet more jargon, but it 
may be more prudent to think of teaching as 
a euphemism for a pervasive impotence. Evi- 
dently, there are too few courses in academia 
that contextualize architecture within global 
values, technologies and paradigms that are 
in perpetual flux. Serving these extraneous 
interests in a meaningful way demands an 
empathetic understanding. 

The Redefinitions publication reflects a dedi- 
cated, sincere attempt to frame a polemic for 
architecture from a position outside of itself, 
engaging a blind spot without lenses colored 
by design. Strikingly, students have risen to 
the epistemological challenge, some seek- 
ing an all-encompassing narratives, others 
presenting insights through focused critiques. 
This volume represents a selection of the best 
thinking over a series of seminars, edited for 
content, length and graphic consistency. 
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Defining Sustainability 

Past/FutureCase Studies: Cyprus, Barcelona, Athens 



Sustainability is a popular, contemporized 
and often misunderstood term, reflecting 
a practice that has existed for thousands 
of years. In the past, it had been the natural in- 
stinct of humans to foster a sustainable environ- 
ment unfettered by the materialistic demands of 
today's affluent consumer-obsessed societies. 
Historically, methodologies which can be charac- 
terized as sustainable, have allowed the growth 
and development of diverse societies worldwide. 

Sustainable growth was born out of a necessity 
for humans to enter into a symbiotic and balanced 
relationship with their endemic environment in 
order to survive. In the modern world, our alien- 
ation from the environment has compelled us to 
import this term into our design and development 
consciousness as an abstract concept. 

The diminishing of the environment has im- 
pacted our everyday lives. In response we have 



sought to apply modern technologies manufac- 
tured at tremendous cost, that often exploit the 
very environment they were meant to protect and 
preserve. 

All that remains is an often-desperate response 
to our instinct for survival. Contentious subjects 
critiqued in the following chapter illustrate chal- 
lenges facing the way we have traditionally re- 
lated to, understood and respected the environ- 
ment. 

Fundamentally at issue is the nature of the sus- 
tainable urban/suburban landscape. The ideas 
presented here may not offer specific solutions 
or technologies, but through analogs and prec- 
edent, help define the polemic with critical ques- 
tions. In this sense, the act of architecture can 
function as as a lens to enhance in its unique 
way, an understanding of the past in relation to 
complex contemporary issues. 
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Key to the development of sustainable architecture is a deep understanding of place, time, 
and tire collective human knowledge of dwelling m the environment. Relatively recent (in 
the timeline of human existence) technologies have largely led architecture down a pa:n 
wtiere ft can seal itself in a glass box where the aesthetic ego rules supreme: its back 
turned to the world beyond and its critical edge dulled. 



As a "buzzword ," sustainability has all too often become an added bonus to an 
architectural design rather than a critical component of its process Its use seems to exist 

larger so that architects can feel good about themselves 'After touting the usual laundry 
list of sustainable design features, a classmate began to explain a system of elevated 
walkways for the Plum Orchard neighborhood that would both eliminate the impervious 
surface created by standard concrete sidewalks and also allow the residents to move 
about the neighborhood without needing to contact the mud created by frequent rainfall. 
To this I commented: 



"Mfiybe if you five /n a pface wfrene ft rains a tot, getting rnudcty as part of the experience of 

actusfsy tiring tfiere. * 
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sustainability and plum orchard, 
new Orleans (4/20) 



The essential assignment of the studfo was to 
rebuild the housing stock of the Plum Orchard 
neighborhood with improved and sustainable 
alternates to what existed before Hurricane 
Katrina. However, as snown on the left the 
neighborhood is entirety betow sea tevel and 
thus an inherenliy unsustainable environment. 
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Rebuilt Lower Ninth Ward Levee 
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New Orleans marsh land below Lake Pontcliertrain 
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A house in Pium Orchard 
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A clear problem in trie aftermath of the Hurricane is vast pites of debris, most non-degracfab&e and 
even toxic strewn across ihe landscape in (he destruction of architecture. Most of this debris will end 
up in landfills 
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sustainability and plum orchard, new Orleans (12/20) 

returning to the studio 



Upon return from the sile visil, the studio turned its attention to the 

design of "suslamabie" site strategies and housing designs lor the 
Pium Orchard neighborhood, though I myself deeded that as an 
inherently unsustainable city, it is not only impossible to build truly 
sustainable designs by applying the in vogue methods when it is clear 
that within 30 years (for its entire history, New Orleans has suffered 
severe storm damaged approximately every 30 years) it too will end 
up as mountains of useless debris, but it is also hypocritical and, in 
my view, unethical to make such claims as an architect. 

At this point in the semester, rt was too late for me to leave the studio 
and I could not participate in a project with which I had ethical 
disagreements. At the same time, it was also simply not an option to 
merely do nothing for the rest of the semester. Stuck in this conflict, I 
redefined the rules of the sludio for myself and set out to question 
what it means to dwell susJamaWy in an inherently unsustainable 
environment. In brief, I found the most, important considerations to be 
place, time, and an acceptance of collective human history. 
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sustainability and plum orchard, new Orleans (18/20) 
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A break in the project came with this sketch. H begins with the assumption that within the next few generations, tfespite efforts to the 
contrary New Orleans with simply no longer be inhabitable. In the meantime, how does the house exist as a dwelling, how does the 
natural environment gradually return around it, and what happens to it when ihe c% is no longer mhabitabJe? 
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inside the termite mound insects farm fungus for consumption. 
this fungus must be kept at an optimum temperature, by carefully 
adjusted convection currents air is sucked in at the Sower part of 
tile mound, down into enclosures with muddy walls and up through 
a channel to the peak of the termite mound, the termrtes 
constancy dig new vents and plug old ones to regulate the 
temperature, so, if the air from outside the termite mound is 
warmer it should warm up Che inside of the termite mound, 
on the other hand if the air is cooler it coals the termite mound, 
that way, the fungus in the mound should be kept at an optimum 
temperature 

flag w 

termite mounds include flues which vent through the top end 
sides, and the mound itself is designed to catch the breeze, 
as the wind blows, hot air fnorn the main chambers below 
ground is drawn out of the structure, helped by termites 
opening or blocking tunnels to control airflow. 
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the Eastgate comptex has a ventilation system which operates 
in a similar way. this is made possible by the fact that the 
budding is largely made up of concrete, ftir drawn from outside 
is either warmed or cooled by the building mess depending on 
which is hotter, the building concrete mass or the air. It is then 
vented into the offices to regulate the temperature there before 
leaving the: building through chimneys at the top. The complex 
consists of tkvo buildings skie by side that are separated by an 
ope** space which is covered by glass and open to the breezes. 
Air is drawn from the open space by fans on the first floor. It is 
pushed up vertical supply sections of ducts that are located in 
the central spine of each budding. Afc each floor level it enters 
a horizontal duct which liea between the ceiling concrete stab 
of one office and the floor slab of the office above. When the 
air leaves the horizontal ducts it enters the office above 
through low level grilles This fresh air replaces stale airwhsch 
rises and exits through exhaust ports in the ceiling. It then 
enters the exhaust section of the vertical ducts before it is 
Pushed out of the building through the chimneys. 
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architect mike pearce 

engineers STUp 



the Eastgate complex has. a ventilation system which operates 
in a similar uvay. this is made possible by tha fact that the 
building is largely made up off concrete. Air drawn from outside 
is either warmed or cooled by the building mass depending on 
tfrfuch is hotter, the building concrete mass or the air. It is then 
vented into the offices to regulate the temperature there before 
Ittkvincj liiH huilrliiiy thiTiiujh fill rtinfcyA at Hih "irtp Tim fifing m 
consists of two buildings side by side that are separated by an 
open space which ts covered by glass and open to the breezes. 
Aar is drawn from the open space by fans on the first floor. It is 
pushed up vertical supply sections of ducts; that are located in 
the central some of each building. At each floor level it enters 
a horizontal duct which lias between the ceiling concrete eleb 
of one office and the floor slab of the office above. When the 
air leaves the horizontal ducts it enters the office above 
through low level grilles. This fresh air replaces stale air whseh 
rises and exits through exhaust ports jn the ceiling. It then 
enters the exhaust section of the vertical ducts befone it is 
Rushed out of the building through the chimneys. 
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green features 



geoEbermal heat pumps 

earth Cubes 

bio mass boiler 

wind turbines 

water collection systems 
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located in hegevuish marsh and neer the city's acuwe and inactive steel mills, ma cancer is Incated far studying migratory birds, nance 
tfie design '5 conceived of a nest to connect the avian and industrial roots of the building, like a bud constructing a ne&L the design 
makes use of abundant, nearby materials, in thrs case, salvaged steel and slag, a byproduct of steel production, far example, various 
types oF salvaged steal are bundled together Ifce- twigs to form the building's cakmnn structure, slag is used as aggregate in tiia terrazza 
floors a baskedike mesh ot recycled bar stock and rebar encloses an <xfl*fc»r porch 
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the Esstgate Centre's design is a cfceJioerate move away from the "big glass block*. Glass office blocks are typcaiy expensive to maintain at a comfortable 
temperature, needing substantial testing in the winter and cooling in the summer. They tend to recycle air. in an attempt to keep Une expensively conditioned 
atmosphere inside, leading to high levels oF air pollution in the building. Artificial acr-conditioning systems are high-maintenance, and Zim babwe has the 
additional problem that the original system and most spare parts have to be imported, squandering foreign exchange reserves, 

no direct sunlight most Fall Dn the external walls at all and Che north facade [direction oF summer sun} window-to-wall area must not exceed 25%. 
;= !:«i;l.iMii: L i :l wi :i :i hi1.iI'i:i-! ■■■ iJ HtfLfcriml IkjiiLtii nun in /h HMtmjy i Lmsmri|;LnMi and li-:.i«. ■ j- 1- ■ j Thi y :.i i: all wiiHkiwK snusl. hi* :i;!ii \'.\i hm:H!^« ";f 
noise pollution and unpredictable wind pressures end temperaturea. relying on ducted ventilation, Above all, windows must be light filters, controlling 
glare, noise and security, the windows have adjustable blinds, but Pcarce also used deep overhangs to keep direct sun Dft windows and walls. 
deep eaves are a traditional solution in Africa shading tha walls completely from the high summer sun, while allowing the lower winter sun to warm 
thei building in the morning 
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1ig. BS Pig Cit/ Venicel Farming |MVRDV KM3) 



M ethane Capture [Energy Source] 

Pig City 
In MOO, pork was the most consumed form of meat 
at flO billion kg pe* year. Racenl animal diseases 
such as Swine Fever and Fool and Mouth disease 
are raising serious questions about pork produc- 
tion and consumption. 

Two apposing reactions r>an o* imagined. Either 
we change our consumption pattern and become 
instant vagetafians or we change the production 
methods and demand biological fanning. 
With a production of 1G.5 miHton Ions oi pork. The 
NetiierTands Is me chief exporter of pork within th& 
European Union. In the- case ol organic farming, 
pigs would be fed with 100% grain, leading to a re- 
quited 130% mwe field surface due to the reduced 
gram production. This woukf mean that 75 % ol the 
J Neltierlands would be dedicated to p*os. 
: Pig CJty studies the combination of organic farni- 
! mg with a further concenlraliofl of the meat pro* 
J duction area, avoiding unnecessary transportation 
\ and distribution, and thereby reducing the spread 
J of dsseases, 

!the two vehicular systems overlap eachother in 
[ section, to allow seperaiion between the two. 
i parking and personal vehicles Havel through 
■ elevated anterrtes splitting the market into rectan- 
■gular units, while treighsrucks move Ihnguipjh the 
J ground level to acces vendors directly, 




fig.fle Pig City Farming [WVRDV KMa] 
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STERKSEL r Ihe Netherlands — The cows 
and piqs dotting these Hat green plains in :hc- 
sculhem Nemerlands create a buGofic landscape. 
But looked at Ihrough the lens oi greenhouse gas 
accounting, they are Iroino, smokestacks, spew- 
ing methane emissions into Ihe air Thai is why 
a group of farmers-lorned-environmentalists here 
al a smelly but impeccably dean research rarm 
have a new lake on making a silk purse frum a 
sow's ear. They coo*; manure Irom trw 3,000 
pigs lo caplure the methane trapped wllnki it, 
and then use Ihe gas to make eleciricity *pr ihe 
local power grid. Rising m the fiaWs ol the en- 
vironmentally conscious Netherlands, ihe Slenx- 
sal prpjeei is a rare example of flailing eKon$ 
to miiigale the heavy emissions Irom livestock 
But much more needs to be done r scientists say, 
as more and more people are eating more meal 
around the world, High-tech rj*es include ihose 
like Ihe project here, called "melhane capture" as 
well as Inventing feed mart will make cows belch 
less methane, which iraps heai wiih 2& times ihe 
efficiency of carbon dloxkfe California Is already 



The farm uses 25 percent of me electric- S 
ity. and me resi is sold to a tocai power provider. * 
The leKover mine/al slurry is an ideal fertiiteef thai w 
reduces the use ol chemical fertilizers^ whose pro- ^ 
duel ion releases a heavy dose of carbon dioxide. 
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Producing a pound of beef creates n limes as 

much greenhouse gas emission as a pound oi 

chicken and 100 limes more lhan a pound of 

carrots, according to Lantmannen, the Swedish 
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Sustainable City 

Foster + Partners ts designing the waflds 
first zero-carbon, zero-waste city in Abu Dhab*. 
Named Masdar City, which means "the source." 
the MAS-acre projecl will include commercial 
and manufacturing space dedicated to developing 
ecofrienrJiy produols, housing, a university, and the 
headquarters Jar Future Energy Company, which is 
F.pfi.-.mfitrJiin the- initiative. 

Masdar will be caMree 4 shaded paths will 
make walking mace bearab&a in the regionls ex- 
treme climate. Land" surrounding the city, which 
is 20 miles oulside Ihe center of Aou Dhabi, wjII 
contain wind and photovoltaic famis. as well as re- 
search fields and pla/Hations lhat will Supply crops 
for the city's fc-ofuei 'actorias. These fields will also 
help reduce wasle by acting as canton sinks to off- 
$ei gases produced in the factories— ano" they will 
be imgated with gray water drawn from the cfty's 
water treatment plan!. 

MaSdar will employ a variety Of renewable power 
sources. Among the first conslruclion projecls will 
be a 40 to 60 megawatt solar power plan . which 
will supply power for all other construction activity. 
This will laler be followed by a larger facility, and 
additional photovoltaic modules will be placed on 
rooftops to provide supplemental soflar energy total- 
ling 130 megawatts. Wind farms will be established 
outside the citys perimeter capable of producing 
up to 2D megawatts. The crty will also attempt to 
redjca waste to 7<=ro. B^!r>rjin.*l waste will be used 
to create nutrient-rich soil and fertiliser In addition, 
Masdar plans to host the world's largest hydrogen 
power ptant. 




i g. 6 1 Crystal Island 

The Crystal Island '-5 not just an unusual huge budding, 
rt is a buildrtg-ccty.The building will host about 3000 
hotel raonvs r acout 9UU serviced apartments, a school, 
e*h*oirian spaces, theaters, retail and catering out- 
nesses, two public vowing platforms, at 1M melera 
and 3DO meters, <t's ml Just a tkaiding anymore. Ills 
small cily. The fej(<eriGi racuido will use solaf reapansjvo 
flanrts which, aftttg wilh wind turbines., will gentle 
^*3d«3ly tor |hfr huftn taw*Sr. Hamuli wen1*alK>h will 
bo pewided l^anks to numwus slrnlflgically placod 
laigo aJriums, 




I-: HP Mftftdiii Cft) 

bCiittfri CH»v-. , "':?|irMi:iir i:; ;i G million !M]iifirC rnt:-i:r 

prGjacI 'n INs United Anjb Emiroto^, Its gaol; In- ffldNcivc 
a zero carbon and zero- waste community. 



O Foster + Partners 
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fig. aa 



fig. B5 Masdar City Grid 3 

Con&i™&t»n of this ca/ge-scate project will occur in two \ 
well-planned phases. In phase one of the grafed a '-arg® " 
solar photovnilaic power planl will Pe built as a centra! 
energy source. In phase two urban growth will occur. The 
s-1e is located in close pfoidmity to Abu Dhabi's Irans- 
podtan riKtraetmcture, which will allow roreosy access 1o 
and from surrounding convviLrtilie*, An efr»cient network 
Cl rail, itKid and public, tran^il will link Mu- inly lc> CefilrtU 
Abu Phabi .'Hid the internal ianal airrxnl, 

rig. B& Masdar City 

The rity itsch" will be car ne*. ePnnacSed to sunoundSog 
communities by a netwwto of enisling mad and new rail 
and ptiilic transport coutes. 
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Urban Agriculture 



By The year 2Q5Q r nearly ?0% of the earth's 
population will reside in urtian centers. Applying 
tte most conservative estimates to currant demo- 
graphic IrendE. the human population will increase 
by about 3- billion people during the interim. An es- 
timated 1&9 hectares of new land [about 2ft% mone 
land than is represenled by ttia country of Brazil; 
will be needed lo grow enough food lo teed them, 
il traditional farming practices continue as they are 
practiced today. Al present, throughout the world, 
over 80% of the land thar is suitable tor raising 
crops is in use [sources: FAQ and NASA]. Histor- 
ically, some 15% of that has been laid waste by 
poor management practices, What can toe done to 
avoid this impending disaster? 

: , The concept ol indoor farming is no! new. 

\ since hothouse production, of tomatoes, a wide 
J variety of herbs, and other produce Has bean in 
J vogue tor some time. What is new is The urgent 
: need to scale up this technology to accommodate 
5 another 3 billon people, An enhrely new approach 
S to "TdOOr farming must be invented, employing Gut- 
l ting edge technologies, The\fertica! Farm must be 
j efficient |cheap lo construct and sale to operate]. 
. vertioal farms, many stories high, will be situated in 
s the heart of the world's urban centers. If success- 
j fully implemented, they offer the promise of urt>an 
j renewal, suslainabte production of a sale and var- 
5 ied food suppiy [year-round crop production], and 
[ the eventual repair ol ecosystems that have been 
I sacrificed lor horizontal farming. 




Tig. 77 Living Tawff [SQA ArcMecTsJ 

Advantages 

vsar-round crop production; T Indoor acra ts equiv- 
alent to J -6 ooidoor acre* or more, depending upon ihe coo 
f*0 . UrawbonrtH" t indoor atnt = 3c> outdoor aves] 

- Mg WHttit^rvl9^d ergp fcJyrw <&• K QrwgtiE*, \\qvM. 

peaia 

* Food i* Brown prg^firWLly: ng h*rbicfcrW* prfrCJOM, Of 



* V*1uaity eannnates. agr«itfur* nmoff by r«yc*ng o^atR 

* ftelums larrntand lo naUm*. rwhsnng aoosyatern 
ryrichonc gtnd S**vtffli 

* Groatiy roovofifl the *jodenoe or rnany mrecboua r>s- 
ease* 1hal are acquired al th* aonooilurai mieriaoa 

■ Cwu*rts Waefc and gray wale/ inco pwabie ww.& by 
crUiec-ling 1rw water -oi evaprjflfa/rapiraliopi. 

* Adfcfa rjfr&rgy back Ed The- grid v .i nn-'hir^ grr^riition 
froen composting iian-edibte parlsol pbnls -and animals. 

* rjMm.-riir.ri y luriLcrsi rnsrwl tunl u$n |np r™:rQm, pKPW5. 
;;|- ::;:ii :j 

* Converts abandoned (/■tiftf* prop9rt>93 into lood pnjdliG- 

C£f: =ie""fcrS 

« Crates suMairabto environment Tex irtxwi cenlera 

* Cat»id reduce Eho ncHdence nf nrmod conf' d over rinTural 
resource a, such as urjler and bind Tex ;iyi ul :l '.- 
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fig. 79 Wart>cJ* Fuming [Wofft AG] 
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: C02 Air Extraction 

OneoF the most popular possibilities , as to 
where the C02 will be redirected once caplured is 
back into greennouses to speed plant growlh. 

According Id numerous sludies, increasing 
the outdoor air 3fl0 - 390-ppm CO? content in (he 
Greenhouse to around l .00u- ppm increases the 
crap production about 30 - 50 %. 
there is a simple technology using co2 emission 
direclly at Ihe factory site to feed algae with, and 
then use the harvested algae to feed animals or ler- 
til ?e soil or even process it to biodiesel- 

A device with an opening of one square 
meter can extract about ID tons of carbon dioxide 
from Ihe atmosphere each year. IF a single device 
were to measure 10 meters by 10 meters il could 
extract 1 ,000 tons each year. On this scale, one 
million devices would be required to remove One 
billion tons of carbon dioxide from the atmosphere. 
According to the U.K. Treasury's Stem Review on 
climate change, the world will need to reduce car- 
bon emissions by 1 1 billion tons by 2025 in order to 
maintain a concentration of carbon dioxide at twice 
pre-industriai levels. 

3 Lackner esiimates mat an area of sodium hydro*- 
* ide about ihe size of a large TV screen (not your 
\ massive plasma media center, but a 20 inch diaoo- 
i naj) and a meter in depth, could absorb 20 tons of 
: C02 a year- the annual emissions of one average 
i American or 16,000 cars. Paired with a windmill, a 
s carbon-capture tree couk! generate about 3 mega- 
; watts of power. 

j Tliis means that CG2 emissions can be captured 
' from nearly all large-emitting spgrces-from station - 
\ ary factories and power pfants to cars and planes in 
| motion. Airplane emissions can be caplured next to 
j the runway, or China's emissions can be captured 
a on the coasts of Los AngelesEThese synthetic trees 
[ can "thrive" In any location. 




1. CO? inumrjvd inly diSuSfid CWfcl fields diSpkicus mutil- 
ans which can be- used as fuel 

2. CO? can be pumped into and stored salely *\ saline 
aquifers 

3. CO? pumped into oil lields helps maintain pressure, 
making exlnaclion easier 




fig. SO Air Exlraclor 
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fig. 50 Klaus Lackner iram Columbia 
University have achieved the sutccessiua dem- 
onstfflrttcm ci a bead new lechn^aogy to eeplu*e 
cvfcon ton [he a«r. The "air ^irKiion'" r>oio* 
iyf* has, $ucc*3*iuiiv damonsti'flied ihss irKteed 
CflAon #Q*tifr (COEh «n t* C3&lur*j from 1h* 
altfiGSpiieffc. Thia es GffTi Ural aiep toward a 
CorainiflfCfcalfy viable air eapiurt device. 

Each o1 these COS! scfunbers would remove 
<f*om Ihe alrj 90,000 Ions uf COS pec year, an 
amount equal Id the GO? produced by 15,000 
cars. 

fig. 51 Extractor diagram 



5? 



TheCOz extractor 



Air containing dissolved CO2 pumped Jn 
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Air passes over an Ian exchange resin. CO; 
sticks lo (he iron and clean air ^ ptimppd out 




ion exchange is waifted with humid air which 
cleans of< the CQ2- CO? can now be Extracted 
and eilhet burled or used in otner wavs 




rig. 5? 
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D ENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DLHSlTT DENSITY DENSITY DENSfTY DEMStTY 

d ENsmr density density denscty density density density density density 

D ENSlTV DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DINSITY DtNSIff DENSITY DE1BTY DENSITY 
D ENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY D ENSITY 
D ENSllY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DINSIYY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DUSTY 
D ENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY I BUTTY lOOTY lEMSTTT DENSITY D ENSITY 
DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY I WITTY mSfTYMBnYMM Sf T Y I B Biir 
Htm KNSITT DIHITY DEHSin IDfVn ICKTTY IPWIY DE N3.ITY D ENSITY 
D ENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DEiSTIY DENSITY DUSTY D ENTITY 

HnmDEtuRBEnmnnniefOTTiemniDmTTKAiiiRitiir 

D ENSITY DENSm DENSITY DENSITY ItMSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY 
D ENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY mUTTY lOWIY §mm DENSITY D ENSITY 
D ENSITY DEN SIIY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY HHfTY DENSITY IM NSITY D ENTITY 
flCISITY KNSITT DENSITY DENSITY IHCTT IDffiTTY WOTTY DENSITY Of NSITY 
DENSITY DENSITY t ENSITY DENSITY DENSITY HUTY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY 
DENSITY DfNSITTDENSnY DENSITY IEHOT IEXVTY HUNTY DENSITY Of NSITY 
DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY HHm DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY 
HNSITY DfHITY DENSITY DENSITY HBITY HHm Him iENWTY DC NSITY 
DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY 
DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY DENSITY lEVSOT DENSITY DENSITY 



When done with adjoining unto, 

increases effectiveness of thermal 

insulation 

Enables the limitation of 

deforestation 

£ ncou rages public transportation 

Encourages- pedestrian traffic over 

automated traffic 

Decreases amount Df construction 

needed to service a unit person 

Is, at least in long-term cost, 

economical 

Is an effective step towards curing 

global winning 
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sustain 
support 

[sustain] ability keeP 

continue 

nourish 

preserve 
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sustainable architecture 



h green plants 
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Changing Agenda of World Development 




Basis of World Development up to 1917 




SOCIETY ECONOMICS 




Basis of World Development after 198? 




SOCIETY I j ECONOMICS 1 


Sustainable 
Develop meni 


\„ / y\ \ y 


ENVIRONMENT 





Sustain ability 



The Nomadic Approach 



MEETIMQ THE NEEE3B OF THE PRE BE NT GENEPATLQM 

WITHOUT CnMPRDMIHINQ THE ABILITY OF FUTURE. 
GENERATIONS TO MEET THEIR NEEDB. 
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nomadic Sustainable architecture case studies 





CGDH-Q! 
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Global Village Shelter 



PAPER LOG HOUSE 



Ferraha Desiqh, Inc. 
Wind and fire resistant 
assembly time: is minutes 

Lt ■■!■■■ THAN JjiJUJ 



SwiOERU BAM r 

Materials: Plastic construction sheet, 

CAOOtrflAOG TUBES, PLAfiTiC BEER QQTTlC 

CRiTca [F-auMDATinni 

A99EMBLV TIMES a - 10 HOURS, WlTH 91 H 
PEOPLE 
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mAMPQRI 



ROLLClfTAKDFlXlMO 



CSFLCYMsNI 



OFESAT1CN 



DeecRT Seal 

AftCHlTECIuHE ANC VJHION 
FDLDABLE LIGHTVEFGHT T£HT 

An OPENING at the top cools THE TENT DUN I hid THE day and warms it up at might, 

IMITATIQN OF TRApiTigNAt IOLAM(C ARCH JTECT URC CQQLINS ATSTEM. 
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PARASITE HOMELESS SHELTER 

Michael Rakdwitz 

"^aRaSiTC; TCMPQRAflELV QR PCRmanCnTlV CKPLQITfl THE Cn£ROy Of THE HOST" 

depe.ndc.hjt dm the hvac el ut take ouct of s u h_d i m g 3 
Manufacturing Gqbts $5 
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Sustainability: 
Cradle to Cradle 
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Sustainability: 

Cradle to Cradle 



A Question of Design 



The Viewpoint of Industry 
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Susta inability: 

Cradle to Cradle 



A Question of Design 



The Effectiveness of Regulations 
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www.wlredscaul.com 
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Sustainability: 

Cradle to Cradle 



From Cradle to Grave 



Built in Obsolescence 
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Susta inability: 

Cradle to Cradle 



From Cradle to Grave 



Mass Production and One Size Fits All 
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Sustainability: 

Cradle to Cradle 



From Cradle to Grave 



Monoculture 
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Susta inability: 

Cradle to Cradle 



Unintelligent Design 



Harmful Materials and Off-gassing 
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Susta Inability; 

Cradle to Cradle 



Unintelligent Design 



Monstrous Hybrids 
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Susta inability: 

Cradle to Cradle 



Unintelligent Design 



Downcycling 
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Sustainabrlity: 

Cradle to Cradle 



Sustainable Materials 



Upcycling 
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Susta inability ; 

Cradle to Cradle 



Using Local Materials 



Sustainable Materials 
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Sustains bi I ity: 

Cradle to Cradle 



Sustainable Materials 



Reducing Resources 
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Sustainability: 

Cradle to Cradle 



Sustainable Materials 



Minimizing Environmental Impact 
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Sustainabrlity: 

Cradle to Cradle 



Sustainable Materials 



Eliminating Human Health Risks 
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Sustainability: 

not just an ecological affair 
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The term susEainabililY today peaces emphasis on the physical 
relationship between the architecture itseif and iu 
surroundings 

While the environmental impact remainsi an obvious truth, i| 
is only the ginning of a series of more complex issues 
regarding architecture's rote in sustainabWty. 



Rent 
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Sustainability has risen to- the frwefront of global itsues= 

As a rssult oF our precarious dEtachment fram the natural world we ; 
now figMing to raise a lost avyarenes* or architectural responsibility. 
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Wt spend most of our time worrying about 
carbon emission, energy use r and of course 
costs, but this Again only addresses certain 
physical and environmental factors- 

Heat with the sun 
Keep cool spot* 
Use renewable entrey 
Conserve Wate* 
Ul.l- local materials 
Use Natural materials 



These are architectural asu'oms not stylistic 
trends. However, architecture also has a social 
and intellectual respond bility 

If the previous criteria for s-us-tainabiNty 
universally applies there may still toe 
unanswered Questions, about what realty is, 
green 

Is the- temporal more sustainable? 
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Of perhaps perm anence is mare sustainable, at least the cultural sense? 



Architecture has responsibilities and wNle cmj* relatkvi to the physical 
remai-ns crucial we are stopping ihort of a higher purpose for ortfiitctture; 
An intellectual suitam ability 
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Continuity of Culture 




-miiLihiki" 
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Within Edge 


Three Instances 
Envelope 


Container 
Contents 


Sustainment 


Wrapper 


Basket 


Life Cycle 
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Seemingly at odds due to their nature. 




^r How can they be combined? 




MATERIAL / ENERGY 
SUSTAINABILITY 



} 



CYCLICAL USE 
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Culturally sustaining buildings of the- past: 




While envjf omental Issues- rac- 
ier ed Ink a des^qn, material and 
energy sustalnablllty was not a 
priority. 



Demolition of exEstlnij buildings 
wastes the embodied energy as 
well as the energy consumed in 
tearing the building down, which 
can be considerable- given the 
quality and strength of elda/ 
itructur**- Add id i his rha cost 
of Incintratinq dtnno-lition dtbrts. 
and Ihe wasteful use at land In 
fill sites. 
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The trend continued Into the 
present where unique mate- 
ria! use. form, and socio! issues 
tdoK precedent Over m a teriai/e ri- 
*t$y luscal nobility while an urn- 

durlldndinq GT man's misuse Q\ 
earth's resources qrew. 

Statistics reveal that building 
construction consumes 40 per- 
cent of the raw materials enter- 
ing me global economy every 
year. About £5 percent of the 
total embaalod energy In materi- 
als Is used In their production and 
transportation. Even before they 
reach the construction site, build- 
ing materials have consumed 
large quantities of fossil Fuels. 
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The future? 



Designing with the intent to force 
a cultural iconography and sus- 
lain ability without regard to ma- 
terial of id energy suslainabilitv- 

Even in a time when "qreen" ar- 
chitecture is such a hot topic 
and the ef lects ot unsustainable 
practices including design are 
well documented / understood. 

I h i-; r c> a p pea r ■> I u b i ■ I i 1 1 1 1.' Or ng 
LO-riSidf-raiian. 

Consuuction as seen in Dubai 
depends on expensive. Imported 
technology, and such buildings, 
can he kept habitable only by 
massive infusions of mechanical 
i. ■' o ' ■.; v . 
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Adaptive Reuse 




MATERIAL / ENERGY 
SUSTAINABILITV 



} 
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Adaptive Reuse at large, urban scales; 



. 




m 
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Lihe attainability, adaptive re- 
use is not a new concept, only 
one f orootten and now is I he 
time to r Blear n how Et can fuse 
both cultural and material sus- 
tainahFlity, 

Old bulldlnqs preserve the local 

culture and Identity and create 
a sen?* or b el unwind In a way. 
we r* cycle embodied human re- 
source tntra/y alone, with mat*" 
rial enargy by r^usinfl previously 
built structures, 



+ * MassMOCA. Massacliusets. 
previously industrial warehouse 

Tate Modern. London, previously 
factory +* 
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Adaptive Reuse at large, urban scales: 
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When a building of historic merit is 
preserved or restored for adaptive 
reuse, its cultural energy Is also 

"recycled. " We snould see archi- 
tectural residue from the past as 

a repository of vast physical, hu- 
man. And cuHurM energy. 

Adaptive reus* is eeMi rarely seen 
at large, urban scales, but has a 
significantly growing precedent m 
schools, museums, and libraries. 



*•*• California College of Arts and 
Cralt*. previously bus depol 

01 A :B# a con. proviously factory ++ 
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Adaptive Reuse at small, local scales: 



While larqe stale adaptive reuse 
will provide the greatest cultural 
and material/energy sust a Inability 
an a per project basis, smaller 
scale reuses are an integral way 
to spread the conceptual and 
practical benefits. They also pres- 
ent a greater number of possibil- 
ity and provide a means to test 
unique architectural conditions... 

This church In Bristol. England 
was abandoned and scheduled 
for demolition. Now It is used 
for rptkclimbing and community 
events. 
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SAVING SUSTAINABIUTY FROM 



Satellite image of deforestation 
in Bolivia 
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Sustainability is a currently popu- 
lar and often misunderstood 
term for what has existed for 
thousands of years. It has been the 
natural instinct of humans in the past to 
achieve a sustainable environment un- 
fettered by the materialistic demands 
of today's affluent, consumer obsessed 
societies. 

Past practices and methodologies, 
which can be characterized as sus- 
tainable, have allowed the survival, 
and development of diverse societies 
worldwide. 

Sustainable growth was born out of a 
necessity for humans to enter into a 
symbiotic and balanced relationship 
with their indigenous environment in 
order to sustain themselves. 

In the modern world, it is the alienat- 
ing of ourselves from the environment, 
that has compelled us to import this 



term into our design and development 
consciousness. It is the diminishing of 
that environment, and its effects on our 
every day lives, which has caused us to 
apply modern technologies, developed 
and manufactured, at tremendous cost 
to the very environment they were 
meant to protect and preserve. All this, 
reflects an often-desperate response 
to our instinct for survival. 

This seminar presentation critiques a 
number of issues, including how we 
traditionally relate to, understand and 
respect the environment, and how we 
address the issue of the sustainable 
urban/suburban landscape. 

This presentation does not neces- 
sarily offer any specific solutions or 
technologies, but through example and 
precedent, seeks to redefine the as- 
sumed, and often confusing definition 
of sustainability. 



SUSTAINABILITY 
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Garbage is the text in which abundance is overwritten by decay and filth: natural substances rot next 

to art images on discarded plastic packaging; objects of superb design 

- the spent light bulb or battery - lie among sanitary napkins and rancid meat scraps. 
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With respect to sustainability, 
are Architects: 

Stewards 

Mediators 

Beneficiaries 

Manipulators 

Scavengers 

How does one begin to respond to a 
subject that is qualified, not by what is 
done, but by what remains? 

The contemporary trend towards sus- 
tainabilty may be long overdue from an 
environmental point of view, but carries 
the unmistakable ring of a commodi- 
fied pretext. The integration of sound 
environmental practice in architecture 
should seem less like opportunistic re- 
ward, or marketing, and more a defacto 
modus operandi, at least if architects 
consider themselves stewards. 

But architects are also unlikely media- 
tors of cultural sustainability, unlikely, 
because through the promotion of 
design over preservation, there is an 
effacing of memory, grounded in the 
creation of place. 



The major problems of our time are 
systemic, which means that they are 
interconnected and interdependent. 

Some contextual observations: 

Stabilizing the world's population 
will be possible only when poverty 
is reduced worldwide. 

The extinction of animal and plant 
species on a massive scale will 
continue as long as the Southern 
hemisphere is burdened by mas- 
sive debt. 

Scarcity of resources and environ- 
mental degradation, combined with 
rapidly expanding populations, 
lead to the breakdown of local 
communities, and to the ethnic and 
tribal violence that characterizes 
the post-cold war era. 

Ultimately these problems must be 
seen as merely different facets of one 
single crisis, which is largely a crisis of 
perception. 

The concept of a worldview is outdat- 
ed, a perception of reality inadequate 
for dealing with our overpopulated, 
globally interconnected world. 

The answer proposed: 

Systemic Thinking 
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THINKING 

SELF ASSERTIVE 

Expansion 

Competition 

Quantity 

Domination 

VALUES 

SELF ASSERTIVE 
Rational 
Analysis 
Reductionism 



The Invisible Hand is a metaphor, coined by the economist Adam Smith, dem- 
onstrating that, in a free market, an individual pursuing his own self-interest 
tends to also promote the good of his community as a whole, through a prin- 
ciple called "the invisible hand" an unitentional act of altruism or benefit to 
the market as a whole. 

What Smith mean by this, unlike the literal, contemporary business school 
interpretation, is that each individual maximizing revenue for himself maxi- 
mizes the total revenue of society as a whole, as this is identical with the sum 
total of individual revenues. This theory, and its founding justification was 
grounded in the logic of laissez-faire, a hands-off sentiment towards govern- 
ment intervention. Contemporary Hyper-Capitalism however, uses this dated 
theory to rationalize any and all market behavior. 



COMPARING PARADIGMS 
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THINKING 

INTEGRATIVE 

Conservation 

Cooperation 

Quality 

Partnership 

VALUES 

INTEGRATIVE 

Intuitive 

Synthesis 

Holistic 

Nonlinear 



Adam Smith and the self-regulating "Invisible Hand" is understood, by way of 
environmental theory, to be fallacious. Increasingly, all forms of culture are 
being subordinated to technology, and technological innovation - rather than 
the increases in human well being - has become synonymous with progress. 

The so-called free market does not provide consumers with proper informa- 
tion, because the social and environmental costs of production are not part 
of current economic models, and are as a result, externalized. These costs 
are labeled as external variables by corporate and government economists, 
because they do not fit into their simplistic theoretical framework. Put another 
way, economists conceptually force a Cartesian mode of thinking on a more 
complex set of relations. Systemic thinking is not deterministic. It is scalar. 
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CONTEXT DEMANDS 
INTERDEPENDENCE 



In a machine, according to philosopher 
Immanuel Kant, the parts only exist for 
each other, in the sense of supporting 
each other within a functional whole. 
Comparatively, in an organism, the 
parts also exist by means of each other, 
in the sense of producing one another. 

The belief that in every complex sys- 
tem, the behavior of the whole can be 
understood entirely from the properties 
of its parts, is central to the Cartesian 
paradigm. 

In reality, the whole is greater than the 
sum of the parts, which arises from 
interactions and relationships of the 
parts. These properties are destroyed 
when the system is dissected, either 
physically or theoretically, into isolated 
elements. 

In the analytic, or reductionist ap- 
proach, the parts themselves cannot be 
analyzed any further, except by reduc- 
ing them to still smaller parts. 

In the systems approach, the proper- 
ties of the parts can be understood only 
from the organization of the whole. 

Systems Thinking is contextual. 
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CONTEXT EXTERNALIZED 
ALL THE PARTS ARE NOT ACKNOWLEDGED 
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TRAGEDY OF THE COMMONS 
This concept explains a type of social 
trap, and often economic one, that in- 
volves a conflict over finite resources 
between individual interests and the 
common good. 

EXTERNALIZATION 

In economics, an externality is an 

impact (positive or negative), on any 

party not involved in a given economic 

transaction. 

NEGATIVE EFFECT BY DESIGN 
By way of example, manufacturing that 
causes air pollution, imposes costs on 
others (and the environment) when 
making use of public air. 

COMPLICITOUS NEGATIVE EFFECT 
In the absence of significant externali- 
ties, parties to an economic transac- 
tion are assumed to benefit, improving 
the overall welfare of society. 



EXTERNAL COST 

FROM 

PRODUCTION 



COSTS IMPOSED ON 
OTHERS 



Power, in the sense of domination over 
others, refelcts excessive self asser- 
tion, as opposed to power as a means 
to influence others. 

Waste, a function of externalization 
and power, is a border separating the 
clean and useful, from the unclean and 
dangerous. Trash is the visible inter- 
face between everyday life, and the 
deep, often abstract horrors of an eco- 
logical crisis. Through waste, we can 
read the logic of industrial society's re- 
lationship to nature and human labor. 

One example of this is Dioxin, repre- 
senting a group of chemicals identified 
as among the most toxic in existence. 
2000 municipal waste incinerators 
were responsible for creating 69 per- 
cent of worldwide dioxin emissions, 
and untold damage to the greater en- 
vironment. 



PRODUCTION 



EXTERNAL COST 

FROM 

CONSUMPTION 
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CONTEXT AS A 'WORLD' VIEW 



CARRYING CAPACITY 



OBJECTIFICATION IN SOCIETY 



THE RELATIVISM OF POPULATION 



During the scientific revolution in the 
seventeenth century, societal values 
were separated from facts, and ever 
since, we have tended to believe that 
scientific facts are independent of what 
we do, and therefore independent of 
our values. Therefore, intellectuals 
need to be responsible morally. 

The United States is the world's num- 
ber one producer of garbage: we con- 
sume 30 percent of the planet's re- 
sources and produce 30 percent of all 
its wastes. Yet we are just 4 percent of 
the global population. 



It is interesting to note that, among all 
species, we are the only ones that kill 
their own kind in pursuit of religion, 
free markets, patriotism and other ab- 
stract ideas. 

Dominator systems of social organiza- 
tion are reflected in patriarchy, impe- 
rialism, capitalism and racism, which 
are also examples of exploitative and 
anti-ecological, social domination. 

To what extent do attitudes about life- 
style rest with the consumer? 



Overpopulation is often misunderstood 
to be population density. Rather it re- 
flects the number of people in an area, 
relative to its resources and carrying 
capacity. First World nations are over- 
populated because they don't live sole- 
ly on the land in their nations. Third 
World countries are overpopulated be- 
cause their local soils and forests are 
rapidly being depleted. 

Overpopulation, it has been argued, 
might be corrected with no change 
in the number of people. Dramatic 
changes in American lifestyle might 
suffice to end overpopulation in the 
United States without a large popula- 
tion reduction. 




Output-regulated information control 
denies input level information feed- 
back. 



If the environment is only a resource, 
there is no mechanism to assess its 
degradation. 



Environmental rape, is a fact of our 
national life, if only because it is more 
profitable than a responsible steward- 
ship of earth's limited resources. 
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Do We Deny Context 
Because We Demand to 
See Its Totality? 



THE OVERVIEW EFFECT 
Apollo 8's voyage to the moon in 1968, 
produced one of the first photographs 
of planet earth from outer space. This 
image, unexpectedly showed viewers 
everywhere, an image of the earth as 
a finite resource. 

The empirical trap, and the crux of the 
human condition, is that we are au- 
tonomous individuals, shaped by our 
own history of structural changes. We 
are self-aware, aware of our individual 
identity, and yet when we look for an 
independent self within our world of 
experience, we cannot find such an 
entity. 

A society in which consumption has 
to be artificially stimulated, in order 
to keep production going, is a society 
founded on trash and waste, and such 
a society is a house built upon sand. 
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CONTEXT AS VALUES 



Systemic thinking involves a shift from 
objective to epistemological, as the 
method of questioning. 

A sustainable society is one that satis- 
fies its needs, without diminishing the 
prospects of future generations 

Shallow ecology by comparison, is an- 
thropocentric, or human-centered. It 
views humans as above, or outside of 
nature, as the source of all value, and 
ascribes only instrumental, or 'use' 
value to nature. 

Deep ecology does not separate hu- 
mans, or anything else, from the natu- 
ral environment. 

It is eco-centric: earth-centered. 
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REDUCE 

REUSE 

RECYCLE 

The Illusion for the Consumer 



The key tactic of blaming individ- 
uals, obfuscates the real cause 
of mounting waste. 

Consumption lies at the heart of Ameri- 
can life and economic health, and intrin- 
sic to consumption is garbage. Such 
high levels of waste are the product, not 
of any natural law or strange primordial 
impulse, but of history, and of social 
forces. 

Advertizing, has reconstructed the self- 
aware worker as an atomized 'employ- 
ee.' Social status and human value are 
connected with the ability to consume. 
Marketing segregates consumption 
from the labor process, helping to con- 
struct an individual who is not a worker, 
but a consumer. 

By extension, the 'non-price' product 
promotion, refers to a product that uses 
flashy, eye-catching packaging with an 
associated cost, instead of lower, more 
accurate pricing, to gain an edge on the 
competition. In addition, new trashable 
wrappers allow for an expanding market 
share, while keeping prices the same, or 
even raising them. 

Today only 5 percent of all plastic is 
recycled, while almost two-thirds of all 
glass containers and half of aluminium 
beverage cans get trashed. Tossed as 
soon as it is empty, sometimes within 
minutes of purchase, packaging is gar- 
bage waiting to happen. 
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"It is the ambition of almost 
every American to practice 
progressive obsolescence, as 
a ladder by which to climb to 
greater human satisfaction" 
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From a systemic point of view, 
the only viable solutions are 
those that are 'sustainable.' 
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THE GEO-POLITICAL BUFFER ZONE 

Field of Operations for an Act of Architecture 



Buffer Zones, also labeled and described as "No Man's 
Land", DMZ's, Green Zones, Green Lines, can be likened 
to Bufferin the popular pain suppressant pill, that is meant 
to alleviate the effects of pain or discomfort. In this instance, 
the infliction takes the form of political violence, war, fear of our 
neighbors, and misguided urban planning. 

Time, receding memories or urban amnesia, political change 
and... increasing real estate values have in some instances 
transformed these buffer zones into provocative, tangible sites, 
now ripe for commercial exploitation and acts of architectural ex- 
ploration and experimentation. 

The case studies presented touch upon dwelling, symbolism, 
sustainability, adaptive uses and the notion of threshold and pas- 
sage. These sites have undergone, and may continue as chal- 
lenged transitions and transformations. 

Students were required to enter into a dialogue, using research 
and presentation to exemplify definitions, both literal and meta- 
phorical of the phenomenon of the Buffer Zone. 
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Both Definition and Identity essentially the same act, grounded upon different presumptions as to the 
scale and character of "reality," 

This "Hallucination" may be interacted with at two different scales...Gn one side, we can idle away our time by abstracting the inputs 
that enter our brain into categorical systems... the act H as Gorges explains, of "forgetting a difference". 

Summations and genera illations of large groups of distinctly different things often manifest themselves as some kind of ,v meta-thin{f - 
governments, truth, justice, the notion of the human race, life, meaning, etc. 
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Simply put, definitions aire our ways of 
simultaneously exploring the external 
world, while using our definitions (and 
language) as "caps" on what could 
amount to endless analysis and 
observation. 




On the other side, is the ability to 
spend one's life thinking about purely 
introspective things... trying to forget 
that we are hybrid iied and 
multiplicitous accumulations of organs 
and conflicting neurological processes. 

Our own indefinable but consistently 
"felt" notions of ourselves is the result. 
We can try to define these things as if 
they were eternal inputs (the 
psychological act of ''mirroring'' is an 
essential component of this in terms of 
our own identity),, but the inherent 
source is not "physical* 1 reality, but 
rather the acceptance of an 
internalized one. 
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We can make occasional forays Into both extremes, either spending lots of time H 'fmding ourselves", or equally obsessive amounts of time 
defining and Exploring our own world. 

Going too far in analyzing the external world has a similar result, where the grammar of analysis is so complex that one loses alt ability to 
have a personal identity and reason to live within it 

Go too far; though, analyzing oneself,, and your identity becomes so complex to manage you will either go insane or even simply acts will 
require drastic re-evaluations of oneself. 
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What does this have to do with Buffers? 

If we both define the outside world to be more friendly to our sentience, and we 
define ourselves in order to have a reason to live In the first place... end if that was all 
there was r everything would wrap up nicely into a Utopia, There would be no inherent 

problem, merely a sand -bo* of explorations. 

The presence of other human beings forces us to treat internally generated identities, 
actions and creations as external things. 



This results in a tension we call society; an un solvable riddle which occupies the vast 
majority of human time, gives us an excuse to procreate and expand as a species, 
while also adding the "straw that breaks the camels back" in terms of keeping 
physical reality from possibly being understood in its totality and thus becoming a 
Utopia... and dying. 
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Society is the permanent paradox sentience 
requires in order to perpetuate itself, 
unsolvable and thus a generator of an 
infinite number of solutions to itself. 
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But "society" isn't any one thing, it is merely a 
term for the vast array of working solutions to a 
simple problem: 



We are mobile generators of paradigms: naturally-born 
define^ delineators, questioners and difference- makers. 



We don't just debate and talk things out, we alter our 
environment to reflect our paradigms,., and then force other 

people with different paradigms to react to them. 

tat there is no real system in place to distinguish our points of 
view from the raw input they were based upon. 

Halls of Justice. Science. Religion. Nations. Cities. These are the 
raw physical* "residue" of our own species sentience. 

So r we often assume certain things to be real despite it having 
occurred entirely in our head... and craft our environments 
according to such assumptions. 

IF this was not the case, everyone would be universally agreed 
that laws only exist within the line of sight of a policeman, 
good manners only within the" line of sight of one's mother. 
While this seems ''true'* at a certain level, we definitely do not 
consciously operate like this on a daily basis. The reason... 
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Buffers are the physical manifestations of the 
boundaries between paradigms, enforcing an 
otherwise immaterial operation f sentience through 

spatial self-justification L 

Simply, they bring a certain method of analysing the 
wortd (a society, a point-of-vtew r what -have -you) into 
effect by forcing an otherwise unaware or unwilling 
party to change his or her paradigm in order to deal 
with a space Jr as it was intended", that is, easily and 
functionally. Thus, it fa as if there are three generalized 
layers to reality... 

1. Naturally occurring, obeying laws of physics and 
science and no others... raw data, guarded jealously by 
finicky Cartesian demons 

2. Social manifestations, responding directly to and 

serving to perpetuate human sentience.., but still 
immaterial and abstract (a ''community", for example, 
or a "profession") 

3. Buffers, where physical space is retrofitted to justify 
and perpetuate socially occurring tension... 

The problem, is that a buffer is a J| manifested 
definition 1 ... which can outlast the definitions 
usefulness, acceptance, or simply be a tool whereby 
one persons definition is imposed strategically upon a 
larger number of people unable to create a physical 
manifestation of their social paradigm... scapegoats for 
social tension. 
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BUFFER ZONES 
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STICE by LOCAL AUTHORITY 
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AUTHORITY by HUMAN SURVEILLANCI 
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THORITY by IMPAS! 
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BUFFER ZONES 



UTHORITY by IMPASSIVE SURVEILLANCE 
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Technology driven surveillance further 
provides a buffer zone of Impassive, 
non-negotiable authority. Not simply a 
boundary of surveilled and surveiller. 
but an inherent psychological and 
symbolic buffer that operates only in 
one direction, a monologue of the au- 
thority. 



EVERYWHERE 
I GO 
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FEAR AND LAZINESS 

An exami nation of buffers which have saturated the 
current state of society 



buffer zone - noun - a neutral area separating conflicting forces; broadly; an area designed to 
separate, 

buffer - noun - something that serves as a protective barrier, 

- transitive verb - so lessen the shock, force, or effects of; cushion. 

state - noun - mode or condition of being. 

- transitive verb- to set by regulation or authority. 
cushion - transitive verb - to suppress by ignoring. 

suppress - transitive verb - to crush or burden by abuse of power or authority: oppress, 

- to inhibit growth or development of. 
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No Man's land = buffer zone between 
the Triple Entente and the Triple 
Alliance of world war 1 trench 
warfare. 




PROBLEMS FACING ATTACKING TTK30PS 

Transverse progression of the Western Front 

vehicles of warfare were designed to break 

through the htiffer zones - Tanks did so with a 

buffer of arfftor and planes with a buffer of 
altitude, 
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September 11. 2001- After a 
century of U.S. operated 
foreign wars, warfare suddenly 
became a very domestic affair. 
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Should architects be designing 
domestic versions of bunkers? 
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Many Americans already have an 
acute appetite for similar cars. 



This sort of city may 
work if commuters 
drove in something 
like Blackwater USA's 
Grizzly APC. 
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This seems more appropriate. 



Mainstream media provides the public with 
politicians with a type of appearance. The 
image serves as a buffer to the actual 
appearance of their conduct- 
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Television is propaganda's most 
effective instrument because it is 
easily controlled and it's limited 
interface caters to one of the most 
common and dominant human 

characteristic, laziness. 
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The other most common and dominant 
human characteristic is fear. This 
often works in conjunction with 
laziness because laziness is fear of 
work. 
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Shenyank, China shamelessly adopts the U.S. model of suburban sprawl which consists of single- family homes 
within yards surrounded by a white -picket fence and streets with no place to walk, 
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The mode of being known as car culture depends 
on these F _ 
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BUFFER ZONES 



CONSTRUCTING PERSONAL SPACE 
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Personal buffer zones become very 
important in social situations, many 
social customs are centered around 
acknowledging and respecting an 
individual's personal butferVspace. 

In certain rases, one's personal 
huffar may be encroached upon. 
Although it varies from individual to 
individual, most people experience a 
stro ng feeli ng of d isonrnfort 
Psych otogisi Robert Sommer af gnes 
thai the majoriiy of people deal with 
mis intrusion through wha! is celled 
"dehu inanimation": imagining that me 
inlniders are inanimate 
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A common bench: An extension of the personal buffer 
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"We are in an age when space is presented to us in the form of relations of emplacement" 

-Michel Foucault 
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The Front Lawn and the Back Yard 

The Buffer Zone 



138 North America has more 

than 32 million acres of 

lawn under cultivation. 
Occupies more land than 
any single crop including 
wheat, corn or tobacco. 
Americans spend £750 
million a year on grass 
seed alone 

Clear obsession wiih the 
lawn and maintenance. 
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Dillerand Scofidio 

The American Lawn: 

Surface of Everday Ufe, 

1998. 
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The UrbanySuburban Context 
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Vi&ualEy Transparent 
Minimal Separation 

Wo privity 
Borcowed vrews 



No visual connection 
Clear (1 iu. K! :m 

Ground level privacy 




Lot Line Division Boundary Gonlrol Livestock 
Aesthetic Goal Ambiguous Split 



The Rural/Country context 
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The American Lawn - The Buffer Zone 
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UHimaEeiy Ihe property of Ihe owner to do as he/she wishes-. 

Unspoken law to mainlain ones lawn in a community, where an unkempt lawn next (o a 

manicured one can disturb the neighborhood 

Can lead to competitive tendencies 

Stricter Butfer zone division. 
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Three Scales and Their Impacts 
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Self Imposed Buffer Zones 
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Three Scales 

The television serves as one of the greatest buffer zones across Uie 
earth. Its ability to convey not only information but emotion has turned it 
from a replacement f r om written mass media and an commercial output 
for entertainment to a means escalation and dissolution of public 
opinion and private agenda. 
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Scale 


Local 


Personal 


Global 


Uaa 


Object 


Relationship 


Information 


Case 


Family 


Emotion 


911 


Buffer 


Avoidance 


teof&tion 


Reciprocity 
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Local 

Within she family the television has become an ingrained component of many family rituals. As a buffer zone It is often a 
means of avoidance of conflict within a parent child relationship. As an object of distraction for a child the contents, to a 
degree, are superfluous instead, it is a removal from a personal relationship. The common term the babysitter is an 

example. Vet within the structure of the family the television is used a means of relaying information, watching common 
shows, which parents believe convey value, the very idea of censored television and age appropriateness for children 
conveys the fact tfte television is a tool Tor distillation of subject matter for structured absorption. 
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For the individual, the television can behave as an emotional activator. Through TV 
cultural events, and common phenomena are compressed and distributed universally 
providing a common subject. As a buffer zone the tele vision is a modulator or emotion. 
We find attachment to the events portrayed and as much as the content is a selection of 
our moods, it alters them significantly. Often our emotions at events is projected against 
the content viewed, Looking at the buffer zone as a means of manipulation of agenda 
and relief of emotion, the television both allows for a distillation of broad casted content, 
yet also enables the elongation of events. The viewer becomes numbed to the subject 
matter through prolonged repetitive exposure. 
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The speed at which an event can be broadcast brings a 
simultaneity regardless of geography to events. 

Biology: 

human eye sends a signal to the brain at about {40-10) ms 

Broadcast Waves: 

3 televison signal travels at 300 000 000 m/s 



CANADA 



HT ,,* 
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Time Buffer 

Censorship 

As 3 means of con lent ediling even in live" media there is a 
safety delay which allows for censorship usually of around 
5-10 seconds. This is known as the "seven -second delay" 
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Global 

The global scare is where the ability of the (eld vision to act as buffer zona is most easily relay able to the common definition of the buffer 
zone in the ego political sense, The information distributed, via "newscasts" relays and personalizes gFobal events thai prior to the 
television did not have the mstanaity of reciprocity. Since Ihe information portrayed can now be seen live" Ihe level of connection or 
therefore sense of necessary involvement in situations viewed means [hat ihere is a greater ability to gain feedback. 
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For example the nature of Ihe 911 attacks being so personal was fuelled by not only the fact that the events were a "nationalist" 
phenomena, but that iney were viewed as Ihey occurred from places that wore personally relevant, living rooms, workplaces , schools. 
While this is a dissolution of the buffer zone the fact that the information is so instantaneous means that it is atso setect. Therefore the 
amount of manipulation and positioning portrays filtered agendas which could not exist with the silent still image, Therefore the tuning of 
the reciprocity from these events has broken buffer zones of geography and often culture, 
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Global 
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PHYSICAL IMAGE THAT ACTS AS A BUFFER 



pope Benedict the 1 6th 

Prominent figure in history from which 
millions look upon for guidance. 



PEOPLE ARE ALLOWED TO COME CLOSE Tp HIM 
ON A SPIRITUAL LEVEL, BUT NEVER ON T 
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HIS STATUS IN SOCIETY IS WHAT BUFFERS 



HIMSELF FROM THE RES' 



WORLD, 



1 
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Physical Buffers 



CONFESSION 



DISCLOSURE OF 



□ NE5 SINS IN THE SACRAMENT QF 
RECONCILIATION. 



PLACE PRIVATE AREA THAT 

*i SENSE OF 
LF PRESERVATION. AN INTIMAT 
SETTING THAT ALLOWS FOH A I 



INHIBITIONS 



RELEASED. 



BUTS THERE S ALWAYS A BARRIER 

(screen) so that 

DISCLOSURE IS ACCOMPLISHED. 
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The west Wall, Jerusalem 



A HDLY AMD 



fE AMONG 



The Jews, many believe it is 
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THE SECOND WALL OF TH 

Fortress from Kimg SdldmdNl 



MEN AND WOMEN ARE: 




ARATED ONE EITHER SIDE C 



WALL, THEY 



ALLOWED 



CONGREGATE 



TOGETHER WHILE PRAYING, 
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Semi-permeable Zones of 

Communication 

Medium as a buffer between a thought 

and its reception 



Buffer Zone: defined 

Buffer -noun 

1 . Any device material or apparatus used as a shield, cushion, or bumper, esp. on 
machinery. 

2 . Any i n termed iate or interve n i rig s h i el d or device reduci ng t he danger of inte raction 
between two machines, chemicals, electronic components, etc. 

3. A person or thing that shields and protects against an annoyance, harm, hostile 
forces, etc, or that lessens the impact of shock or reversal. 
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Marshall McLuhan: The medium is the message' 




"This >s merely to say that the personal 
and social consequences of any medium 
- ihai is, of any extension of ourselves - 
result from the new scale thai is 
introduced into our affairs by each 
extension of ourselves, or by any new 
technology 
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Painting as an ideological buffer 
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In figurative? painting, compositional Of 
philosophical concepts that are 
employed are subjected to often 
misguided interpretation and 
aesthetic. 

The painting itself is a communicative 
buffer zone between the mind of the 
painter and the mind of the audience, 



David T-aniett ihe Yourtgaf: Th& Art Collecnon 
of Arcridufce Leopold Wiineim 
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Continued. 
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"Instead of the specialized illusion of 
the third dimension on canvas, cubism 
sets up an interplay of planes and 
contradiction or dramatic conflict of 
patterns, lights, textures that 'drives 
home the message' by involvement. 
This is held by many to be an exercise 
in painting, not an illusion/ 



Kasirnir Malevtch: Aeroplane Flying 
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Tori as an information buffer 
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"All media are active 
metaphors in their power 
to translate experience 
into new forms . 

The spoken word was the 
first technology by which 
man was abte to let go of 
his environment in order 
to grasp it in a new way, r . 

Words are complex 
systems of metaphors and 
symbols that translate 
experience into our 
uttered or oulered 
senses." 
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Other Communicative Buffer Zones 



Telephones were among the first 
buffer zones to circumvent distance 
barriers between sender and receiver 

"With new media, however, it is also 
possible to store and translate 
evey thing; and as for speed, that is 

no problem. No further acceleration is 

possible this side of the light barrier/' 
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Computers and Itie Internet 

Because computers and their applications are text and image based, they buffer information 
with metaphors and in the fact that they are a "medium" in ihemselves, adding another fayer 
lo the buffer zone. 

Internet likewise is the medium upon which many ideas are communicated, and thusly acts 
to buffer that translation. 
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Increasing buffers between the sender and receiver 



Mind-Arm-Drawing-Audience 



Mind-Arm-C ompute r-0 ra wi n g-A ud i ence 
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Drafting room circa 19QG 
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Drafting warn circa 2O00 
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Redefining the Buffer Zone 



BUFFER ZONE 
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-Something Physical 
-"No man's land" 

-unclaimed 

-Causes Shame 

-Brings opponents together 
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Personal Interpretation 
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No Islands In all the span 
-No battles or wars 
-Free territory 
-Psychological Barrier 



Atlantic Ocean 
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-The only use of nuclear weapons in war is Nagasaki and Hiroshima, the rest of the 
dots are all tests. The big dots account for major sites were there was more than 1 00 
tests preformed. 
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DomrfiErflor 

vmmrmi 




HIV/AIDSrnFnfLfi 




Religious and 
Health Issues 
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MACRO _MICRO 

Buffer Zone Study relating to scale and expression of identity. 

THE EARTH 
THE COLONY 

THE RESIDENCE 

THE INDIVIDUAL 

THE TOOL 
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THE ATMOSPHERE 

Our atmosphere: gives and sustai ns life. A buffer serving as 
protection from outward elements of our solar system. 

The atmosphere as means of protection serves as an 
elementary model to the concepts of self preservation, 
containing within it, everything that gives us life, 

A barrier in its first most organic form. 



MACRO -MICRO SAM SUTCLIFFE 
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THE COLONY 

Man gathers in dense groupings to form some sort of 
barrier between them and their respective environ merits. 
The collective creates 3 buffer from the hostile world - 

The settlement creates a buffer within the regional 

topography as a collective population gathers, allowing for 
an expression of culture, physically and mental ty holding a 
collection of people. 

Density creates a more definitive barrier, amplifying the 
separation between colony and surroundings; distance 
between each unit acts as a social buffer and continues to 
define the strength of the community. 
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THE RESIDENCE 

Buffers in the form of found material began to shelter 
humans from their immediate elements. 

The residence allows for greater amounts of expression, 
yet still b heavily influenced by culture and regional 
influences. 



Technology has allowed for manipulation of raw material 
for shelter, allowing for various forms of housing. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL 

Clothes provide means of mobile protection for the individual 
in, more than one way P it protects one's modesty as well as 
from the environment itself. 

Surpassing expressions seen previous ly, clothing provides 
protection as it increases the ability for individual self 
expression. Clothing's physical form puts the user on display. 

Clothes offer means of manipulating self image while retaining 
concrete form and protection; more than ever before 
individual self expression is achieved. 
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THE TOOL 

Tools that are used as means of communication and travel 
act as barriers, changing the way we are inclined to interact 
with our environment. Our virtual world gives us new means 
for representation.. 

Modern technology has brought self expression to a whole 
new outwardly focused realm, it is a representation however 

we seem fitting. 

The barriers that once tied within concrete subject matter 
are now projected through mediums of technology, yet can 
still only be manipulated based on the means of the tool. 
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buffer zones 
and thresholds 



buffer (zones) defined 

1 . To lessen Hie impact of, with or as with a buffer. To act as a buffer. To limit tfie effect of. To treat wiUi a buffer. 

2. A mechanical apparatus for deadening the force of concussion; as a round plate or cushion. 

3 A substance or a mixture of substances, usually of a weak acid or base and its salt, which stabilizes the degree of acidity 
or alkalinity of a soiulion; also, a buffer solution, 

4. To designate a state, zone, etc., lying between two others, usually owing allegiance to neither, and serving as a. means of 
preventing hostilities between ihem. 

Earty uses of Uie word "buffer" in politics and conflicts; 

1S76- B. Frere in W.B. Worsfald Srr 8. Frere "Using the Afghans as a 'buffer 1 to avoid immediate contact between our 
fronicer anci the Russian ' 

1BS3- Daily A/ews "The "Buffer" State to borrow a simile from Indo-Afghan politics— which lies- between Natal and the 
late King's dominion. 

19GB- Westminster Gazette. "A 'buffer" zone inhabited by independent tribes, lies between the boundaries of Brush 
India and Afghanistan." 
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buffer zones and political implications 
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Ar exarni nation of the definitions and originating uses of the term "buffer 
zone" ultimately reveals an attitude of neutralisation meant to avoid 
oonlrontatcon Gy promoting non-action in principle, Ihis seems liKe a good 
idea, but ultimately this simplistic solution for often complex issues 
inherent^ creates additional problems, particularly whan it is manifested as 
an appropriation of physical ter rilory. 



One of main flaws wilh condemning territory to a state of neutrally is that 
conflicts almost invariably occur in populated areas, which by their virtue of 
population were in fact never neutral. Thus in order to create a buffer zone. 
a territory must be emptied- The photograph on the hght shows the 
evacuation of Famagusta in Cyprus in 1974, 
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Clearly, forceiui displacements of people to create buffer zones in times of 

conflict has great potential to acid complexity to an issue, simultaneously 

increasing the difficulty of reaching a solution and harboring further 
reasons for opposition. Currently, portions of Famagusta remain empty as 
3 buffer zone, which hotds this territory hostage, its residents displaced, 
wilh seemingly litUe progress towards a solulion of the greater conflict. 



As another example of the political resenlment created by displacement, 
one can look to the Israeli- Palestinian conflicl. A key issue in the conflict is 
the Palestinian sense of displacement from a territory to which they are 
deeply tied. In this particular confNct, Israel is vilified in much of the Middle 
East, which has led to an increase in open Anti-Semitism, deepening the 
conflicl on many fronts. 
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buffer zones and political implications 



A second primary disadvantage to the creation of buffer zones as a polrtical 
strategy vvithin a conflict is that neutrality implies non- action. White there is 
something to be said of the potential benefits of neutral zones in preventing 
all-out armed conflict, these zones, on the other nana lend lo prolong 
conflict, entrenching them, by obscuring the need for a timely resolution. As 
a conflict is further drawn out, a butter zone's affect on the physical, built 
environment becomes increasingly permanent and devastating. 

The Berlin Wall, which divided the city fram 1961 to 1939 r a period of 28 
years, is clearly an example of the creation of a buffer zone becoming a 
static condition. 



As suggested by this photograph, as a buffer zone, The Berlin Wall cut a 
wide path of destruction through the fabnc of the city. Like the example m 
Cyprus, its creaiion is linked to a certain amount of displacement of the 
existing urban condition, the cost paid for a solution meani to create an 
immediate stasis of a conllicl ralher than addressing a means of fair 
resolution 



Particularly m the case o\ ihe Berlin Wan. the creation of the buffer zone had 

certain other implications on the physical environment imked to its creation, 
A particular Good example of this is the division or the Potsdamer Piaiz by 
the Berlin Wail. 
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buffer zones and political implications 



Polsdamer Platz, a historically important square in the center of Berlin, 
was heavily bombed during World War II, particularly due to its 
proximity to important Nazi buildings. However, following the War, 
tensions that arose out of the rise of the Cold War left the site 
devastated and in 1961 the Berlin Wall was built, dividing Postdamer 
m ftvo. 



This buffer zone created a condition of stasis during which the 
destruction of World War II became a persistent presence in die City. 
It was not until after the fall of the Berlin Wall when efforts were made 
to restore the urban importance of the Potsdamer Platz. 
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Why some may argue lhat buffer zones are at rimes beneficial and necessary in certain situations, rather than being merely 
viewed as poor solutions for complex conflicts, there needs to be a careful examination of the terminology used in such an 
argument. One could srte the e*ampae ol Ihe "buffer zone" placed Pel ween audiences and a celebrity that is necessary to 
create (tie relationship between the idol and the follower. However, this relationship is not neutral even if the dialog between 
the two is not direct, whereas a buffer zone means to impose neutrality to physically separate opposing forces. A much better 
term for a separation, such as that between Ihe idol and the follower, would be "threshold." 

Generally, a threshold is a region of boundary between two conditions and, architecturally, threshold most commonly refers to 
a door, which is essentially the boundary region between two conditions. A door is meant lo be passed th rough , which makes 
it an active division rather than a neutral one. 
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buffer zones and thresholds 



Thai said, an architectural threshold does 
not necessarily need to refer to a 
doorway. It could refer to other regions of 
passage such as a window, corridor, or a 
stairway. It could also refer to tectonic 
details thai create thresholds between 
different materials, in ttus example the 
two matenals support each olher in some 
way, but must remain separated due to 
differences *n physical; properties. Such 
details are meant to embrace the 
difference rather than to treat Ihem with 
neutrality 
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To close, ore? can look at any 
number of e*amptes of architectural 
threshold, particularly by a master of 
threshold al all scales, Cano Scarpa, 
though one example comes to mind 
that is particularly relevant to Hie 
aforementioned idea of (he 
threshold between the follower and 
the idol. That is Scarpa's placement 
of the Cangrande Delia Scala in ihe 
Gsstelvecchlo Museum in relation to 
the viewer. Unlike more typical 
placements ot artwork in museums, 
the Cangrande remains elevated 
and out of reach of the viewer, but 
simultaneous draws the viewer 
through she museum, ihen under. 
over K and around revealing itself 
through a highly active threshold of 
3eparation. 
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BUFFER ZONE 
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AS BUFFER 
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Buffer Zones, also labeled and described 
as "No Man's Land," DMZ's, Green Zones, 
Green Lines, and euphemistically as Gate- 
ways and Greenbelts, are analogically like Bufferin, 
the popular pain suppresant pill. In each instance, 
desire concerns the alleviation of pain inflicted, or 
associated either with political violence, war, fear of 
our neighbors, or misguided urban planning. 

With time, memory recedes, urban amnesia devel- 
ops, political change introduces volitility, while in- 
flated real estate values have, in some instances, 
transformed these buffer zones into provocatively 
desirable sites, now ripe for commecial exploita- 
tion, and even acts of architectural exploration and 
experimentation. 

Desiring the Spectacle touches upon dwelling, 
symbolism, sustainability, adaptive use, the no- 
tion of threshold and passage, and how space is 
politicized. The sites and events critiqued here, 
represent a conflation of cultural signs, time and 
space, in a manner analogous to Foucault's notion 
of Heterotopias. 



This seminar presentation reflects an interpretation 
of the semiotics embedded in culture, designed as 
a striking visual narative to compliment text from 
the seminal work, The Society of the Spectacle, by 
Guy Debord. 
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The abundance of commodities — that is, the abundance of commodity relations — amounts to nothing more than an augmented survival. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SPECTACLE 
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The SPECTACLE is a live experience, that requires communal 
participation. 

The SPECTACLE demands impressive scale. 

The SPECTACLE is visually exuberant. 

The SPECTACLE is ephemeral. 

The SPECTACLE brings people together and transforms space. 

A viewer becomes a PARTICIPANT with all senses engaged. 

The SPECTACLE suspends perception of reality. 

The SPECTACLE responds to a deep desire. 

The SPECTACLE group ethos: 

No spectators, only PARTICIPANTS that belong. 



Kumbh Mela, a Hindu pilgrimage that occurs four times every 
twelve years, rotated among four locations for 42 days. It is the 
largest gathering of people in the world. The major event at the 
festival is a ritual bath at the river bank. On the auspicious day 
of January 24, 2001, 25 million bathed. 50 miles of road and 25 
pontoon bridges were specially constructed. 



Kumbh Mela pilgrims cross the Ganges on temporary pontoon 
bridges en route to the holy city of Prayag, India 2001 
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NASCAR 



PERFORMANCE COMMODIFIEI 



The spectacle is not 

a collection of images; 

it is a social relation 

between people 

that is mediated 

by images. 
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CIRCUS MAXIMUS 
THE OLDEST SPECTACLE 



J 



The specialization of images of the world evolves 
into a world of autonomized images, where even 
the deceivers are deceived. The spectacle is a 
concrete inversion of life, an autonomous move- 
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CKER TAPE PARADE 
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TICKER TAPE 
TICKER TAPE PARADE 



:KER TAPE PARAt 



The spectacle cannot be understood as a mere visual decep- 
tion produced by mass-media technologies. 

:ker tape parai 

It is a worldview that has actually been materialized, a view of 
a world that has become objective. 
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The Spectator 



"Static societies" are societies 
that have reduced their historical 
movement to a minimum, and that 
have managed to maintain their in- 
ternal conflicts, and their conflicts 
with the natural and human envi- 
ronment in a constant equilibrium. 

The members of these societies 
remain human at the price of al- 
ways remaining the same. 



BULL RUN 



The Participant 

IT IS EXPRESSLY FORBIDDEN: 
To admit anyone under the age of 18 into the 
course, as minors are totally prohibited from 
running or participating. 
To go over the police barriers, which the au- 
thorities see fit to erect. 

To place oneself in the zones, and areas of the 
itinerary which are expressly indicated by the 
agents of the authorities. 
To hide oneself before the release of the bulls 
in corners, dead angles or doorways of hous- 
es, or establishments located throughout the 
length of the course. 

To leave open the doors of the houses along 
the course, the owners or tenants of the said 
property being responsible for this. 
To enter into the route in a state of drunken- 
ness, under the effects of drugs or in any inap- 
propriate state. 

To carry objects which may impede the correct 
running of the Bull Run. 

To wear clothes or shoes which are not appro- 
priate for the run. 
Call the animals or distract them in any way. 
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LAS VEGAS 

THE GREAT 
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Fragmented views of reality regroup 
200 themselves into a new unity as a 

separate pseudo-world that can 
only be looked at. Understood in its 
totality, the spectacle is both the re- 
sult and the project of the dominant 
mode of production. It is not a mere 
decoration added to the real world. It 
is the very heart of this real society's 
unreality. In all of its particular mani- 
festations — news, propaganda, 
advertising, entertainment — the 
spectacle represents the dominant 
model of life. 

It is the omnipresent affirmation of 
the choices that have already been 
made in the sphere of production 
and in the consumption implied by 
that production. In both form and 
content, the spectacle serves as a 
total justification of the conditions 
and goals of the existing system. 
The spectacle also represents the 
constant presence of this justifica- 
tion, since it monopolizes the ma- 
jority of the time spent outside the 
production process. 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR World's Fairs have excited and i-nspired millions of people around 

the world by expressing the hopes and desires of their times. 

Perhaps unwittingly, they also provide a fascinating glimpse into the 
A f^/TV RV A MV realities of those same times. 

One of the primary goals of world's fairs is to entertain. 



OTHER ICON 



The history of world's fairs is also a history of people claiming them 
dead. 
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MACY'S THANKSGIVING DAY PARADE 
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GOT NYC? 



82 Years of Tradition: 

10,000 Participants 

2.5 Miles 

3.5 Million Spectators 



GOT SPONGEBOB? 



The first Macy's parade fea- 
tured Felix the Cat, live ani- 
mals, and a special appear- 
ance by Santa Claus. 



i 
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GOT MAINE? 

The New York City based 
Macy's parade features 
marching bands from Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Georgia, New 
Mexico, Louisiana, Wiscon- 
sin, Florida and Maine. 



GOT TURKEY? 

All that once was directly 
lived has become mere rep- 
resentation. Culture has 
become a sequence of com- 
mercial fragments detached 
from original experience. 
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WAR PROTEST 

SIGN OF THE DECLINE OF DEMOCRACY 

There are two superpowers on the plan- 
et - the United States, and worldwide 
public opinion. 

Patrick Tyler, NY Times 

Generalized secrecy stands behind the 
spectacle, as the decisive complement of all 
its displays and, in the last analysis, as its 
most important operator. 
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The spectacle presents itself 
simultaneously as society it- 
self, as a part of society, and 
as a means of unification. 

As a part of society, it is the 
focal point of all vision and all 
consciousness. 



POLITICS 

AS 

SPECTACLE 
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But due to the very fact that 
this sector is separate, it is in 
reality the domain of delusion 
and false consciousness. 

As such the notion of unifica- 
tion achieves nothing, but an 
official language of universal 
separation. 
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Burning Man is a six-day annual event that takes place in Black 
Rock City, a temporary city on the playa of the Black Rock Desert 
in Nevada. It takes its name from the ritual burning of a large wood- 
en effigy. The event is described by organizers as an experiment in 
community, radical self-expression, and radical self-reliance. 



The world already 
dreams of such a 
time. In order to 
actually live it, it only 
needs to become fully 
conscious of it. 



BURNING MAN 
NEW HOPE OR 
MILLENNIUM 
WOODSTOCK? 
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RADICAL INCLUSION: Anyone is welcome, no 
participation required. 

GIFTING: Instead of cash, event participants bar- 
ter. The giver tends to benefit more than the re- 
cipient. 

DECOMMODIFICATION: No cash transactions at 
the event. 

RADICAL SELF RELIANCE: Participants are re- 
sponsible for themselves in harsh environments 
and provide their own shelter and amenities. 
PARTICIPATION: Encouraged, since without, 
there would be no spectacle. 
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Modern + 

The Rise of the Modern in the 21st Century 
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What follows here is an attempt to de- 
fine the term Modern, as it relates to 
architecture today, while provoking 
deliberation on its relevance to the making 
and defining of architectural language as a 
pedagogy. 

When discussing the modern in architecture, 
it is important to distinguish the term critically 
from modernism and post-modernism, which 
along with brutalism, neo-brutalism and other 
"isms", could be characterized as styles with 
tenuous ties to the Modern Movement. Argu- 
ably this has promoted corrupt distortions of 
history that were technologically strident, and 
evidence of cultural and pragmatic reactions 
against the perceived evils and excesses of 
the Modern Movement. 

This period, which began shortly after the 20th 
Century, and by the 1940's was consolidated 
as the International Style survived, champi- 



oned by such prominent figures as Gordon 
Bunshaft of SOM, Philip Johnson, Mies van 
der Rohe, Richard Neutra, and obliquely F.L. 
Wright, along with founders like Moholy-Nagy, 
and acolytes like Richard Meier, of the Bau- 
haus, as late as the 1980's. 

Today, we see other kinds of excesses, con- 
sisting of distorted expressions of technologi- 
cal and material advances, marketed through 
an architecture of virtual seduction. These 
current excesses are being put into perspec- 
tive by the return, and indeed rise of the Mod- 
ern Movement via the realized work of leading 
professionals internationally, and the creative 
language and discourse that has developed in 
many American schools of architecture. 

The following presentations attempt to rede- 
fine and give evidence of the rise of the Mod- 
ern Movement but with a + 
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Gordon Matta-Clark 
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LETTER FROM MATTA TO GORDON POSTMARKED JANUARY 9, 1962; 

Dearest Gordy: A big happy and meaningful now year - Sines you seem to feel that your life 
has become a senseless driving from here to nowhere - you need an end, tet it be 
architecture (remember that no where can be now here). 

About next summer, I hope you have not dilapidated the money of your ticket, tet me 
know how you stand, so that we can see you here. 

Did you ever call on Marc&i Breuer, the architect, he is a very good friend of mine 
and he was assistant to Gropius at the architecture school at Yale. Phillip Johnson, too, is a 
friend, cat! on him you can get his address at the Museum or the telephone book. 

if you are definite decided I can write them directly r get me their addresses. 

Who may give you very good advices is Fredrick Kiester, he lives very close from 
your home, 7th Av and 14th St, cat! him and ask for an appointment, he is a very intelligent 
man, go in my name, we were very good friends once. 

Write me soon, my tove to you. Matta. 

You Are the Measure p7l 
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Anarchitecture 



A RESPONSE TO COSMETIC DESIGN 
COMPLETION THROUGH REMOVAL 
COMPLETION THROUGH COLLAPSE 
COMPLETION IN EMPTINESS 
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"I dug a deep hole in the basement of 112 Greene Street, What 
I wanted to do I didn't accomplish at all, which was digging 
deep enough so that a person could see the actual 

fo u nda t i o n s , the " removed " spaces u nd e r t h e f ou n d ation , 2i9_ 

and liberate the building's enormous compressive, 
confining forces simply by making a hole." 

Object to be Destroyed 
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A great epoch has begun. 

There exists a new spirit. 

There exists a mass of work conceived in the 
new spirit! it is to foe met with particularly in 

industrial production. 

Architecture is stifled by custom. 

The 'styles' are a lie, 

Style is a unity of principle animating all the work 
of an epoch, the result of a state of mind which 
has its own special character, 

Our own epoch is determining, day by day. its 

own style. 

Our eyes, unhappily, are unable yet to discern it, 
-Le Corbusier Towards a N&w Architectum 
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In beginning the discussion of "modern plus" it is important to begin with a certain understanding of the term 

"modernism " 

"Modernism 11 is a name given to a period in architectural history after the movement had already been 

established, As Le Corbusier wrote, "Our own epoch is determining, day by day, its own style." Thus, the 
protagonists of Modernism were not creating in the style of Modernism, but rather they were merely creating 
and experimenting in new ways. However, this period of prolific creativity, which became known as 
modernism, happened relatively quickly. Many questions were asked about art and architecture and some of 
them were not answered, or answered inadequately, as in certain modernist solutions for urban housing. 

Clearly then, the end of Modernism is not a closed book and "Modern Plus," the seeming re-emergence of 
Modernism can be viewed not as the degradation of Modernism into an aesthetic style, but rather as a critical 
retrospection that asks how the ideals of the previous era could be re-examined and reinterpreted for 
contemporary life. Modern Plus looks to continue the successes of modernism and revise the failures. This 2 ^_ 

is how collective human knowledge advances. In this framework, arguably, the Renaissance could be called 
Classicism Plus, and the Baroque could be called Renaissance Plus. 

Looking beyond architecture a discussion the films of Russian director Andrei Tarkovsky will serve as a case 
study for Modern Plus for several reasons. 

First, film is a purely modern form art, which literally did not even exist until Auguste and Louis Lumiere 
invented cinema and created the first film, L'am'wee cf'un Trat'n &n Gar& De La C/otat between 1S95 and 1897. 
As context, this runs parallel to the earliest works of Frank Lloyd Wright 

Second, an examination of Tarkovsky's approach to film reveals that it comes from a combination of his own 
understanding of film as a medium and his critique of filmmakers who came before him (the Plus component 
of his work.) 

Third, Tarkovskys approach to the subject of the experience of time holds particular relevance to architecture 
as it becomes clearer that the human understanding of time is changing through science and technology. 
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"I cannot forget that work of genius. ,.LAflive& D'un Train En Gars D& La Cioiat That film made by Augusts 

Lumiere was simply the result of the invention of the camera, the film, and the projector. The spectacle, which 
only lasts half a minute, shows a section of railway platform, bathed in sunlight, ladies and gentlemen walking 
about, and the train coming from the depths of the frame heading straight for the camera. As the train 
approached panic started in the theatre; people jumped up and ran away That was the moment when cinema 
was born; it was not simply a question of of technique, or just a new way of representing the world. What came 
into being was a new aesthetic principle. 

For the first time in history of the arts, in the history of culture, man found the means to tak& an 
impression of firne" 

-Andrei Tarkovsky Scu/pUng in Time (52) 

'That is the sense in which the Lumiere films were the first to contain the seed of a new aesthetic principal. But 
immediately afterwards cinema turned aside from art, forced down the path that was safest from the point of 
view of philistine interest and profit. In the course of the following two decades almost the whole of world 
literature was screened, together with a huge number of theatrical plots. Cinema was exploited for the 
straightforward and seductive purpose of recording theatrical performance. Film took a wrong turn; and we 
have to accept the fact that the the unfortunate results of that move are still with us. The worst of it was not, in 
my view a the reduction of cinema to mere illustration: far worse was the failure to exploit artistically the one 
precious potential of cinema — the possibility of printing on celluloid the actuality of time. 1 " 

-Andrei Tarkovsky Sculpting in Time (52-63) 

Clearly, Tarkovsky 's work is one of "cmenna plus/' That is to say, through his understanding and critique of the 
media and the history of cinema before him, he found his own way to make films, which is in many ways truer 
to the medium than the vast number of films that merely tell stories or record theater. He writes: 

"I see it as my professional task, then, to create my own, distinctive flow of time,, and convey in the shot a sense 
of its movement— from lazy and soporific to stormy and swift— and to one person it will seem one way, to 
another, another. 

Assembly, editing, disturbs the passage of time, interrupts it and simultaneously gives is something 
new. The distortion of time can be a means of giving it rhythmical expression. 

Sculpting in time!" 

-Andrei Tarkovsky Scufpftng in Time (1 20- 121) 
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Sergei Eisenstein: Russian Film Maker and 
Predecessor to Tarkovsky 

"Tar1<ovksy;s attitude towards montage 
differs radically from that of Eisenstien. He 
insists that in lieu of cutting and dissecting 
the scene in numerous pieces, the camera 
should preserve the unity of space and 
time in which the event takes place" 

-Vlada Petric 

Eisenstein Batt/eshtp Pot&rnk/n 1925 



"Alas the tragedy is that we do not know 
how to be free — we demand freedom for 
ourselves at the expense of others and 
don't want to waive anything of our own for 
the sake or someone else: that would be 
and encroachment upon our own personal 
rights and liberties. All of us are infected 
today with an extraordinary egoism and 
that is not freedom, freedom means 
learning to demand only of oneself, not of 
life or of others." 

-Andrei Tarkovsky Sculpting fn Ttm& (1 SO) 
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The Future 



Futuristic 



Modern is a form of ab- 
straction^ personal inter- 
pretation of the existent, it 
changes as time, genera- 
tion, culture and technol- 
ogy integrated into life. 
First it started with reinter- 
pretation of classical form 
and until now modern is 
more than just ^interpre- 
tation of classic 



The Past 
Classical 



Now 
'Modern 
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Mona lisa-Da vinci 1 503-06 



LH.O.O.Q-Marcel Duchamp 1919 
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Fountain, Marcel Duchamp 1916-17 
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Leonardo da Vinci self-portrait c 1512 



Salvador Dali self-portrait c 1 953 
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Nl^ws Bui !d=ncp .Hugh Fuans- 
1920 
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The Future 

Classic 



The Past 

Modern 



once we called futuristic 
architecture has became <, 
classic building. Future Is 
the beglnfng of any his- 
tory, the only different is 
the matter of time And 
the meaning of modern 
will as well be changed as 
all other element inter- 
grate. 
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Now 



Futuristic 



PAST -FUTURE -NOW 
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Authorship in the Machine Age 
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Sam Maloof, 1916- 

I have always had the conviction 
that joinery rs an aesthetic part of a 
Piece of furniture, really of 
woodwork in general. If a joint is 
well made . why go to Ihe trouble of 
covering it up? 

Sam Maloof 
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George Nakashima 

Career span: 1943 - 1990 
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Charles Eames 
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Urban workshop 

Product, u-fraine lable 
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Product iljndby 
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f nlz Hansen 
Pifodutt sfody lounge 



HiUfr.prawl 

Produc4 long boy 



Fritz Hansen 
Pfoduci: apdopcheir 
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Adam Simha 

Product: stainless steel coffee table 



Adam Simha 

Produce powder coal dining chairs 
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The Architecture of Aesthetics 
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The Architecture of Aesthetics: 

Technology as a Driver 



The Origins of Bfobitecture 



Form and Material Exploration 
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The Architecture of Aesthetics: 

Technology as m Driver 



The Origins of Blobitecture 



Archigram and Science Fiction 
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The Architecture of Aesthetics: 

Technology as a Driver 



Enabling Bfobitecture 



Architecture as Fantasy 
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The Architecture of Aesthetics : 

Technology as a Driver 



Enabling Blobitecture 



Architecture as Fantasy 
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Hltnjn Diaz Alamo 
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The Architecture of Aesthetics: 

Technology as a Driver 



Constructing Blobitecture 



Architecture as Fantasy 
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The Architecture of Aesthetics: 

Technology as a Driver 



Algorithmic Design 



Mathematical Origins 
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The Architecture of Aesthetics: 

Technology as a Driver 



Algorithmic Design 



Generative Rulesets 
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The Architecture of Aesthetics: 

Technology as a Drivor 



Algorithmic Design 



Algorithm as Design 
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Fractals 



Wolfram Snttwjrn 
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The Architecture of Aesthetics: 

Technology as a Driver 



Algorithmic Design 



Pursuit of Novelty in Academia 
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The Architecture of Aesthetics: 

Twtinology as a Driwr 



Algorithmic Design 



Scripted Possibilities 
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The Architecture of Aesthetics: 

Technology as a Driver 



Algorithmic Design 



Architecture as 'Installation' 
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The Architecture of Aesthetics; 

Tm tinology as a Driwr 



Algorithmic Design 



Material and Structural Implications 
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The Architecture of Aesthetics: 

Technology as a Driver 



A New Reality in Design 



Efficiency in the New Economy 
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How do we understand and define architecture? 
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INTANGIBLE 
IDEALS * 
CONCEPTS 








ASSETS 
AVAILABLE 










TIMELESS 
NONLINEAR 

SOCIETY 
POLITICS 

ETHICS 
AESTHETICS 










TIME SPECIFIC 
LINEAR 

KNOWLEDGE 

MATERIALS 
TOOLS 








TANGIBLE 
RESULTS 


TIME RANGE 
APERIODIC 


ICONS 

STYLES 
ERAS 
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Form 

Follows 

Function 

Everywhere 
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Post- 
Modernism 

Explosion of 
labels and 
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INFANCY 

Exploration 
Experimentation 



MATURITY 

Resolution 

Understanding 

Refining 



EXPIRATION 

Stagnation 

RigxJity 

Dissolution 
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INTANGIBLE 
IDEALS * 
CONCEPTS 








ASSETS 
AVAILABLE 










TIMELESS 
NONLINEAR 

SOCIETY 
POLITICS 

ETHICS 
AESTHETICS 










TIME SPECIFIC 
LINEAR 

KNOWLEDGE 

MATERIALS 
TOOLS 








TANGIBLE 
RESULTS 


TIME RANGE 
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How breaking tradition has become tradition 
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The Cycle of Modernity 



The evolution of architecture is 

characterized by a cycle of 
responses f on n social f 

technological f cultural and 

economic scale- 

Modern ism: "deviation from the 
ancient and classical manner"*. 



Unfortunately, the term modern is widely 
misused. The cultural values that once defined 
the movement have been undermined by technology 
giving it a false sense of unavailability and 
luxury. 



Some of today's "new" 
architecture ia a successful 
blend of tradition with the 
Latest techno logical advances. 



to 
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Does this classify it as 

modern? 
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Elements of Modernism 



Radical response with social implications 
Reduction to the most essentia I foirm 
Incongruous with cont&Kt 
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Porto iUcgre* Brazil 



Penguin JfcoL, L:r Jan £on 
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Paul ftu-dolph [ 1916-1997) 

Walker fteaidence, Sajiibfil Island, Florida 



Novel ways of Lnte tact! ng with surtoun.din.gs 
Unprecedented representation techniques 
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Sometimes technology can be used to 
ones ad va n tage * 
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Counter Productivity 



Today the machine aesthetic 
found in modern ism is perceived 
in an unprecedented manner. 
Rather than embodying the 
cultural and contextual 
integrity, many architect ace 
blinded by the use of 
technology* 



Mindless Regurgitation 
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"Modern" villa in a gated housing 
community. 
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Paradox? 
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How Modernism is associated with luxury.. 



Influx of technology hag given 
architecture a science fiction 
like feel. 
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Modernity is Perpetual 



There will always be honesty in some architecture. 
Fortunately there are still elements of modernism 
alive today. 




"Modernity cannot be compared to the 
past because what has survived from 
the past is only a variety of 
successive modernities"™ Baudelaire, 



BAUDELAIRE AND THE PARADOX OF 
AESTHETIC MODERNITY 
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Modernism 



Modernism is the philosophy that form is the answer to architecture. 

Ml begin, in the middle. Technically, it starts with Polychromy, I'll fast forward to 
what catalyzed Modern is m. 
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The Bauhaus was a return to older forms of architecture. A return to the Gothic. 



Bauhaus, was Gothic. 

A rejection of historic aesthetics, and a return to intuitive form- 
making. 

This was Bauhaus at it's "best" before it became an ism. When it still had it's 
context. 
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The Pyramids .„ trial and error 



Those who understood materials int 



of the great engineers 



The Great Engineers are no more a myth than the Great Architects, 



It was always trial and error 
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understanding material and form. To be 
master builders again. 

Second, it was entirely contextual and 
relevant to Wiemar Germany, 



When that contest was re move d H and the 
Baud a us fled to Amenta, it became the 

International Movement. 

Without the political and regional context, 
the style became rampant. 

No wonder Wright, aiming for his own 
regionally and contextual architecture, 
despised the invaders,,, naming flies in his 
studio "Mies" or "Gropius" before swatting 
them down. 

Modernism hit it's full stride. 

Obsession with form. 
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The Architectural Manifesto was invented. 

The proposition that there is somehow, a singular process or form, which, if found and defined clearly,., 

Could become a universal architecture. An International architecture. A true ''modern" architecture, because it would 
never need replacing. 

Le Due may have bucked the Beaux Arts, but he didn't go far enough. It isn't enough to make Rome relevant to today.,. 
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The next phase for architects, is to ignore obsessing 
over perfection of form, justifying and rejustifying old 
moves as if they were somehow new... 

One need not over-define , over-justify or over- 
philosophize the core act of making space and form. 

To do so, reeks of attempting to convince yourself of 
your own competency. Instead, simply wield it as 
responsibly as you can, for whatever you deem 
responsible. 

To redefine the Modern, we must undefine form. 
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Modernism 

Modernist 

Modernity 
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Revolution 

Progressive — 
Con tern porary 



xtension 
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Modernisnv 

A tendency rooted in the idea that the "traditional" forms 
of art, literature, religious faith, social organization and 
daily life had become outdated; therefore it was essential 

tO SWeep them aside. In this It drow art prfrVJtiU£ revolutionary movements, 
including I i b L!-r;i I i !-.m ,ind Lummunir.m. Hodrrnn.rn n ■ n u U ur.i g Li-d Lhi! re. i M?Ji:irn I nation ul 
ouury :isprct of [^i^.lrrcL!, tmm comm^rcr to philosophy, with tho go;il nP finding lh;it 
which wjsk 'holding b.ick 1 ' prcc, rc!-K r., jind ropl:rcing Lt with n«w, ;ind IhnroJnro butter, 
wiiys oP rninching I hi- &nrrio ond. In o. s:;ynqy, tho modi: mi;; I mfliftm^nl rtrqur L d th;il I hi" 
npw ronli"tiC5 of tho inriuslri.-il nnd moc.hnniz^d ngn wprr pnrmTinr-nt ;ind imminent, Jinri 
thnt pooplp should ndiipfc Ihoir world v'n-w to nccopl Ih^il; thn now pgu^tod thn gnod 1 thp 
tri^o nnd the benutifuJ- 

W^iptiSfn.orff 

Had n rn ■ 

The Utopian aspirations of the Movement Modern involved 
tearing down obsolete spatial hierarchies with a homoge- 
neous new space, meant to spur widespread processes of 

Substitution Or negation. However, the cry for heterogeneity and diversity 

ted ay takes the pace of this impossible tabula rasa state; erasure yields to reconfigura- 
tion, h can be achieved within a certain modern tradition, beyond its abstraction and 
formal language; through a flexible re Interpretation ef modernity thai can embrace the 

current conditions of the place and the city. 

The modern project - that of a new universal order- Is today revealed to be more in- 
effective and incomplete the more removed It is shown to be Irani the specificity ol a 
diverse* singular and particular reality In each situation, 

MntnpnJrti C£hof\riry nl Anvnntftd Atchitt-cTincr 

Contemjrarary- 

Beyond the classical or the modem* we speak ol an advanced time, space, order or 

shape; advanced, meaning contemporary: simultaneously present and "protologlcal." 

Advanced vis-a-vis a point in time, as well, a logic both fuf Ure and »OW. 

M-cLsp-Dl-* Uidionary d1 Advanced Archiltclurc 



Incomplete Definitions 
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Tow.nrdE How Archil c-clurn- 

An inevitable element ol Architecture 

The necessity for order. The regulating line is a guarantee against willful- 
ness. It brings satisfaction to the under standing. The regulating line is a 
means to an end; it is not a recipe. Its choice and the modalities of expres- 
sion given to it are and integral part of architectural creation. 
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A mass is env Eloped In its surface, a surface which is divided up according 

to the directing and generating lines of the mass; and this gives the mass 

its Individuality. 

Architects today are afraid of the geometrical constituents of surfaces, 

The great problems of modern construction must have geometrical 

solution. 

Forced to work In accordance with the strict needs of exactly determined 

conditions, engineers make use ol oonfiratinq and accusing lines in 

relation to forms. They create limpid and moving plastic facts. 
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Tow.nrri!; Now Arnhlhacllurfl 

The puisness of Architecture is to establish emotional relationships Ijy 

means of raw materials. 

Architecture goes beyond utilitarian needs, 

Architecture is a plastic thing. 

The spirit of Order, a unity of intention. 

The serts# ol relationships; architecture deals with quart lilies. 

Passion can create drama out of inert stone. 



Progressive 




Revolutionary 



Mil 5irf»:r 

Contemporary 
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Towards Ho w ArchlEcctLirD- 

The Plan is the generator. 

Without a plan, you have lack of order, and willfulness:. 

The Plan holds In itself the essence of sensation. 

The great problems of to-morrow, dictated by collective necessities, put 

the question of "plan" n * now form. 

Modern life demands* and Is waiting for, a new kind of plan both for the 

house and the city, 
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Towards Hntv* ArgtitloqEurc- 

Qur eyes are constructed and enable us to see forms in light. 

Primary (arms are beautiful forms because they can be clearly 

appreciated. 

Architects to-day no longer achieve these simple forms. 

Working by calculation^ engineers employ geometrical forms, Satisfying our 

eyes by there geometry and our understanding by their mathematics; their 

work is on the direct line of good art. 
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Towards ■ New Arch itecturf- 

h great epoch has begun. 

There exists a new spirit. 

Industry, overwhelming us like a flood which rolls on towards its destined 

end, has furnished us with neve tools adapted to this new epoch, animated 

by the new spirit. 

Economic law unavoidably qoverns our acts and our thoughts. 

1.1 ■.": i.-- ■ I : i, i «h i r s 
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Tow.-ird 1 ; Httw Archil PC turf! ■ 

The problem of the house lft a problem oT the epochs The equilibrium of 
society day to-day depends on it. Architecture Tor its first duty, in this pe- 
riod of renew alp that of bringing about a re vision of values, a revision of the 
constituent elements of the house. 

Mass-Production is based on analysis and experiment. 

Industry an the grand scale must occupy itself with building and establish 
the elements of the house en a mass-production basis. 

La Corbdfli#r 
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Town rds Mc-w Arch i Cc-ctu rr ■ 

We must create the mass -production spirit. 
The Spirit of constructing mass-prtiduttidn houses. 
The spirit of living in mass- production houses. 
The spirit of conceiving mass -product ion houses, 

If we eliminate from our heats and minds all dead concepts in regard to 
the house and look at the question from a critical and objective point of 
view, we shall arrive at the "House-Machine," the mass-production house, 
healthy [and morally SO too) and beautiful in the same way that the work- 
ing tools and instruments which accompany our existence ar& beautiful. 
Beautiful also with all the animation that the artist's sensibility can add to 
severe and pure functioning elements. 

blCpUWRl* 
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m gaging Place 



In every field of industry, new problem:-; have presented themselves and 
new tools have been created capable of resolving them. If this new fact be 
set against the past, they you have revolution, 

In building and construction, mass -product! en had already been begun; in 
face of now economic need a, mass-production ma ss- production units have 
boon created both in detail and in mass, and definite, results have been 
achieved in both detail and mass. 

If this fact bo set against the past, then you have a revolution, both in the 
method employed and in the large scale on which it has been carried out. 
The history of Architecture unfolds itself slowly across the centuries as a 
modification of structure and ornament, but in the last fifty years steel and 
concrete have brought new conquests, which are the index of a greater ca- 
pacity for construction! and of an architecture in which the old codes have 
been overturned^ If we challenge the past, we shall learn that "styles" 
no longer exist for us, that a styte belonging to our own period has come 
about;: and there has been a revolution. 

Our minds have consciously or uncounsciously apprehended these events 
and new needs have arisen, consciously or unconsciously. The machinery 
of Society, profoundly out of gear, oscillated! between an amelioration, of 
historical importance, and catastrophe. 

The- primordial instinct of every human being is ta assure- himself a Shelter. 
The various classes of workers in society to-day no longer have dwellings 
adapted to their needs; neither the artisan nor the intellectual. 
It is a question of building which is at the root of the social unrest of to- 
ri oy: architecture or revolution. 

Ld Corbjnic-r 
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MODERN - CHARACTERISTIC of present and recent time 



MODERN ARCHITECTURE 



A SET OF BU1LDIJJ& STYLES WITH SIMILAR 



CHARACTER I ST 1 1 



PRIMARILY" THE 



SIMPLIFICATION OF FORM AND THE ELIMINATION 

OF ORNAMENT 

FORM FOLLOWS FUNCTION AND £ X P R E $ S E D 

STRUCTURE 



MODERN 



tCHITECTURE AS 



DEFINED BY ITS PRESENT STATE - FOCuS On $u£tain ab i l I T y 

- COMPUTATIVE NATURE 
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HIGH LEVEL OF ADAPTABILITY 



ADAPTABLE - able to adjust readily to different conditions 



MODERN ARCHITECTURE HAS MOVED FROM BEING A STYLE OF SIMPLICITY 



AND OF FORM 



)L LOWING FUNCTION TO CONTAINING A HIGH LEVEL 



ADAPTABLE STRUCTURES, AS WELL AS BEING ABLE H 



ADJUST 



TO A VAF 



I AM CLAIMING THE NEW MODERN 



ARCHITECTURE TO BE KNOWN AS ADAPTABLE AR 



MODERN X ALEXDRABYK 
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MODERNISMS 



The intent of this seminar was to redefine Modern in con- 
temporary architectural terms, a provocation about its 
relevance in the making and defining of architectural 
language. 



In talking about the modern in architecture, it is important to 
distinguish the term from modernism, and post-modernism, 
which along with brutalism, neo-brutalism and other "isms," 
could be characterized as styles with tenuous ties to the Mod- 
ernist Movement, which were arguably corrupt distortions of 
history, or technologically strident. Furthermore, these styles 
invairably occurred as reactions, against the perceived evils 
and excesses of the Modernist Movement. 
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The impact, as a result of this era, which began shortly after 
the advent of the 20th century, and by the 1940's was consoli- 
dated as the International Style survived. It was championed 
by such prominent figures as Gordon Bunshaft of SOM, Philip 
Johnson, Mies van der Rohe, Richard Neutra, and obliquely 
Frank Lloyd Wright, along with the founders like Moholy-Nagy 
and Gropius of the Bauhaus and it's acolytes like Richard Mei- 
er, up until the 1980s. 



Today we see other kinds of excesses, consisting of distorted 
expressions of technological and material advances, present- 
ed to us through an architecture of virtual seduction. These 
current excess are being put into a new perspective by the re- 
turn, and indeed rise of the Modern Movement, via the realized 
work of leading professionals internationally, and the creative 
language and discourse that has developed in many American 
schools of architecture. 

This presentation attempts, to summarily redefine, while pro- 
viding evidence of the rise of the Modern Movement, but with 
a +. 
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A CULTURE OF EXCEPTION 



FABRICATING CULTURE 
BY DENYING ITS HISTORY 

The significance of architecture, as Alain De 
Botton postulates, is premised on the notion 
that we are, for better or worse, different 
people in different places, and on the con- 
viction that it is architecture's task, to render 
vivid to us, who we might ideally be. 

Architecture before Modernism it can be 
argued, cannot rid itself of its historically 
derived design intent, or embedded mean- 
ing of religion or aristocracy. As a result, 
pre-Modernist architecture cannot enter into 
the debate of human values in an abstract 
way. As Modernism applied the aesthetic 
of engineering, and denied architectural his- 
tory, it became conscientiously placeless, 
and therefore international. 

A DEFINITION OF BEAUTY 

To turn something useful, practical, func- 
tional into something beautiful, that is archi- 
tecture's duty. 

Karl Frederich Schinkel 

The creation of beauty, once viewed as the 
central task of the architect, has quietly 
evaporated from serious professional dis- 
cussion, and retreated to a confused private 
imperative. 

It is a dialogue with pain, through which 
many beautiful things acquire their value. 
Acquaintance with grief turns out to be one 
of the more unusual prerequisites of archi- 
tectural appreciation. We might, quite aside 
from all the other requirements, need to be 
a little sad before buildings can properly 
touch us. 
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Philips Pavilion, Brussels 
c. 1958. 
Lannis Xenakis 



Morphogenic Architecture 
C2008 




THE JEALOUS SIBLING 



THE NATURE OF FORM 
Post war Modernists, were split be- 
tween the role of the architect, and 
the source of the architectural form, 
choosing either functionalism, and 
the generation of form through a bio- 
tech analogy, or emphasizing intuition, 
and the genius of the architect as form 
giver. 



THE 19TH CENTURY DILEMMA: 
What style were architects to build 
in? That inspiration was not really an 
answer, and rather an admonishment, 
suggesting that it might be irrelevant, 
and even indulgent to raise the ques- 
tion in the first place. The essence of 
great architecture during the 19th Cen- 
tury was understood to reside in the 
functionally unnecessary. 

By contrast, engineers during this for- 
mative period, seemed to complete 
projects without ever asking them- 
selves what style was best to adopt. 
Yet despite this indifference to form, 
the new men of science seemed ca- 
pable of building the most impressive 
and, in many cases, the most seduc- 
tive structures of their confused age. 
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PROGRAM IS SCALE 

The big hotel, was in fact where moder- 
nity and internationalism coincided, as 
the first example of world architecture. 
A convention was established about 
what the luxury hotel should look like. 

Similarly, the office building, deployed 
around the world as the proverbial 
glass box, was embraced by develop- 
ers for being cost effective, and conse- 



quently, marginalized architects. 

The response to the uncreative and 
repetitive box, by the architecture pro- 
fession during the 1960's, was to make 
scale and program hyperbolic. The 
building became a metaphor for the 
city, and the city in turn, a symbol of 
the architect's intent to reclaim cred- 
ibility. 




Metabolists 
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THE FAILURE OF SUCCESS 



The notion of virtually identical buildings on every con- 
tinent, suggested that everywhere, people were begin- 
ning to belong to the same global community. While to- 
day, the notion of a global community, is one where the 
same product and consumerist lifestyle can be bought 
almost anywhere, and information can be received any- 
where, the Modernist version half a century ago, was 
based on an idealistic hope in reaction to the Second 
World War, which suggested that, with new design as 
a blank slate, an era of lasting peace could occur. In 
effect, Mondernists had reacted to the semiotic content 
within the built form, and moralized about its continuing 
value, in a society where culture served as a palimp- 
sest. 

In the 1950s and 60s, there was a confluence of bur- 
geoning population needs, urban rebuilding, and a for- 
mal uniformity through the use of singular structures 
like conference halls, exhibition complexes, churches 
and stadiums. These structures used new materials 
and construction methods, such as longspan structure, 
extravagant projections and ultra-thin shells. The im- 
mediate sensation of space, form, light, transparency 
and weightlessness was more important in Modern ar- 
chitecture than the communication of any message. 

Modern architects rejected mimicry, and sought to 
make their work stand out from its surroundings. The 
result was that Modern architects steadfastly did the 
same thing. Defined as an independence from a spe- 
cific condition, the idea of always starting over, rep- 
resented a corresponding break from the past. As a 
result, Modern architects were particularly attracted to 
the concept of the tabula rasa defined through length 
and breadth. 
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pdstMODERNISM 

A new 'ism' had evolved out of the self 
awareness of the Modernist's failure to 
find truth in beauty. Postmodernism re- 
jected not only Modernism, but modern 
concepts such as a belief in progress, 
and faith in reason. Viewed in these 
terms, modern architecture was visu- 
ally impoverished, technocratic, large 
scale, and indifferent to people and con- 
text alike. Modernists were perceived to 
be poor communicators and their work 
reflected the lack of memory. With a 
growing popularity in semiotics, the idea 
arose that everything, from fashion to vi- 
sual art, could be interpreted as wordless 
language. Modernists however, were un- 
able to use this language, and therefore 
could not convey meaning in their build- 
ings. Modernist buildings suffered the 
conceit that they could look alike but have 
very different programs. If the church and 
factory have the same form, then neither 
will be able to convey symbolic mes- 
sages. Postmodernism purported that a 
building carried meaning, and therefore 
had symbolic dimensions. 



Postmodernism was concerned with the 
deciphering and deployment of allusions. 
Allusion, especially to context, was a fre- 
quent way to legitimize architecture. The 
building must fit into its surroundings, and 
have a dialogue with it. Since modern ar- 
chitecture was autonomous, it remained 
silent. Context, and the assimilation into 
its surroundings, are what gave a building 
its right to exist, even if that intention was 
only partially successful in reality. At its 
extreme, with architects such as Eisen- 
man and Liebeskind, architecture was 
imbued with artificial, invisible traces of 
a context that was only understood as 
free association with respect to location 
and context. As a result, everything ap- 
peared to be related to everything else, 
which lessened its intellectual value. 
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Postmodernism refuses to privilege any one perspective, and 
recognizes only difference, never inequality, only fragments, 
never conflict. 

Elizabeth Wilson 
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Nonetheless, Postmodernism recognized that people are for various reasons, attached to the familiar. In other words, the idea that the pre-exist- 
ing is beautiful and valuable, is of less importance, than the respect for what already existed. There is an implied balance between preservation, 
and demolishing everything in order to start over. 

People have highly personalized notions of the built environment, that uses elements of varying functional importance and scale, without a logical 
or predefined hierarchy. This includes, streets, squares, parks and buildings. 
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Postmodernism rediscovered that history was not merely a stylistic eclecticism, but rather that architecture might have its own memory. This huge 
palette of styles, types and forms is available to everyone to recycle at their own discretion. 

Consequently, Modernism's grand narratives of progress, objectivity and originality, were negated at the level of the urban user. Progress gave 
way to relativism and equivalence. 
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INFORMATION IN AN 
ERA OF POSTHUMANISM 

The idea of the computer during the formative DOS era, 
was linked to incommunicability. People who knew how to 
use code, were cloaked in an aura of technical mystique. 
The computer evolved in two key stages: 

Birth of the personal computer, representing power to 
the masses. 

Communication solved through image language. 

New modular programming language was developed, that 
functioned through independent parts, and multi-platform 
programming, that could control computer types, models 
and multimedia. 

Culturally, the notion of global players formed by brand- 
ing that has no specific ties to any one nation, was con- 
ceived. Neutrality, was thus a reaction to postmodernist 
tendencies, where objects are perceived to be sufficient 
in of themselves, and not required to convey anything. In- 
scribed buildings with smooth facades, covered with fixed 
or moving text and images has become a trend. Architec- 
ture is now a direct experience, referring to nothing out- 
side itself, while making no appeal to the intellect. 

MODERNISM PLUS is contextualized by Globalization, 
an international interrelatedness, using new media and 
worldwide networks, in an ephemeral cyberspace. The 
world shrinks, as everything becomes closer electronical- 
ly. The world becomes larger, as the amount of informa- 
tion rises, along with an ever-increasing mobility. 

Is Globalization causal, or a consequence of technologi- 
cal factors? 



Causally, it can be construed that globalization is a pro- 
cess of homogenization, that serves to emphasize the 
specific, the local and authentic as a result of the inter- 
cultural synthesis. This can be seen in the worldwide 
presence of chain stores and fast food restaurants and 
advertisements for the universal consumer. Architects as 
consumers, carry work beyond national borders where 
China for example, is rife with work of foreign architects. 

There is a collapse of time and place, with the realiza- 
tion that theoretically everything can stand everywhere, 
which undermines the postmodern dogma that architec- 
ture must always have a unique, authentic relationship 
with the context. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF 

THE MODERN + PLUS CONDITION: 

An abundance of space. Space is boundless, not a fright- 
ening emptiness, but a controlled vacuum, a safe con- 
tainer, that is flexible and represents absolute control. 

An abundance of signs, as a carry over from Postmodern- 
ism. 

An abundance of information. 

An abundance of Individualization. Radical individual- 
ization affects the use of public and semi-public space, 
which is seen less as social space, and more as space 
that operates autonomously. 

The realization of the NON-PLACE, that has none of the 
traditional sense of function such as a meeting place. 

The NON-PLACE is a space of mobility and consumption. 
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INFORMATION AS VALUE JUDGMENT 



The current trend in morphogenic architecture reflects simultane- 
ously, an infusion and rejection of principles from Modernism, as 
well as Postmodernism. In evaluating the condition Modernism 
Plus, we can construe the following: 



MODERN VALUES APPLIED 

The tectonic of the joint becomes the morphogenic module, that is 

scaleless. 

The notion of new and better through the paradigm of technology. 

Progress for progress sake, is maintained without consideration for 
the effects of externalization. 

The notion that new, is preferable, and profitable in comparison to 
adaptation and reuse. 

History carries no value or lessons learned. 

The free plan that allowed programmatic variation, now becomes free 
form, which resists physical and programmatic resolution. 

High speed prefabricated production becomes high speed informa- 
tional propagation. 

The denial of formal complicity is revisited, where the attitude of no 
style as a reaction, becomes one style that seeks to fit all applica- 
tions, cultural contexts and informational requirements. 



MODERN VALUES REJECTED 

Cartesian geometry gives way to the field condition. 

Scale, as an amplification of the joint so as to meet anthropomorphic 
needs, becomes mere tessellation, that completes itself as a process 
or effect, not as an objective form. 

The early naive and Utopian premise of Modernist architecture, has 
digressedfrom its social premise, to a more profession-orientated 
one, where architecture is now 'inter-disciplinary,' dictated by the 
speed and manner in which information is consumed. 
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Unlike a negative feedback system, which context provides to architec- 
ture, as a check of what is input and by what measure, computational 
architecture is increasingly separate from contextual accountability 
and self recognition. 

In the digital age, our crisis of identity has become as ephemeral as 
the information it depends on. If the current trend in procedural ar- 
chitecture is valid within the Modernism Plus paradigm, the following 



POSTMODERN VALUES APPLIED 



Free association with abstract references including linguistic theory 
and philosophy, that become a substitute for a more sophisticated 
contextual reading. Rather, computational architecture arbitrarily in- 
terprets performance in nature, such as mapping the wing motion of a 
bird, time lapse photography, MRI section cuts, etc. 



POSTMODERN VALUES 
REJECTED 

In a globally interconnected world, information becomes a substitute 
for culture, and information rather than knowledge is power. 

Thus, not only is the notion of building, space and place dismissed, in 
order to be reinvented as information, but the profession of architec- 
ture has changed from one that accommodated and secretly admired 
the engineer, to a mere relation of information. 

Architecture in the digital age is not interdisciplinary-it is parasitic. As 
architects co-opt and adapt Wolfram to produce the latest trend in ar- 
chitecture, they should not presume that the reverse, that being the 
arbitrary, formal musings of morphogenies, would serve the scientific 
community, or engineers, or artists. 
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The Temporal City 

Redefining Temporality and Memory 
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If we accept the temporal as an inevitabilty, 
then how might it inform a discourse about 
architecture? With what premise do we 
conceive, design and construct? 

In attempting to redefine another current term 
that is being exploited to promote a new kind 
of urban/architectural intellectualism, it is im- 
portant to contextualize the premise - a tem- 
poral world as defined by religious orthodoxy. 
Many sacred texts speak of the temporal 
world, describing a transient state enroute to 
some other place — paradise, nirvana or God 
forbid "nothingness". In the Christian faith, 
the priest intones on Ash Wednsday, "from 
dust though art and to dust thou shall return." 
Buddhism, by way of example, also speaks of 
transition to another state of being. 

The same might be said of everything created 
by man, where an emphasis on the intuitive 
and spiritual transcends the empirical and 



material. Specifically, as architects we could 
say that of every building, every city we cre- 
ate: "from c dust' it is made..." 

Therefore I offer the thesis that the temporal 
city is an oxymoron, that the term permanence 
in architecture is essentially without meaning. 

There can only be memory, and if memory 
is destroyed, then nothingness pervades. If 
cleansed of memory, we wander searching 
for permanence, even though we know that 
every being and thing has a finite life span. Ul- 
timately, we have only memory upon which to 
build, and from which to learn. Memory that 
persists, can transition. 

The presentations that follow attempt to il- 
lustrate acts of architecture that explore the 
subject of temporality and memory, and which 
help redefine how we experience space and 
place. 
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TEMPORALITY & MEMORY 
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Prosper Merimee' and the 
Preservation of Notre Dame 



Notre Da rue has long been not only been one among 
many stalwart examples of both architectural and 
cultural beauty... and remarkable example of the 
rancor of memory. 

1S44. Proper Merimee, a French novelist and recently 
appointed Inspector-General of monuments, with 
consulting work by Viol let Le-Duc, march into an 
opulently decorated Notre Dame de Paris. Tapestry, 
furnishings, paint and ornate accoutrements from over 
500 years of French History since the cathedrals 
completion in 1345, In the name of preservation, 500 
years of operation are forever lost- wielding 
unceremoniously Co the intent of BOO years of 
construction. A S45 year old cathedral, reduced to E00 
years of age. 



Our profession is beset on all mental fronts by a 
pound fng sea of incomplete questions. A tempest of 
mans inability to categorize his relationship with stone 

and steel as comfortably as he can wield them. What 
do we invest in our space beyond the will to have 
them rise up and stand in the landscape? 

The dire question, at the eye of our storm, is the cruel 
irony of creation itself, All creation, is destruction. To 
make a brick is to rip and tear from the ground. To 
erect a form, Is to define and limit spaces. To keep a 
meaning,, is to limit another meaning from occurring. 
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The first Historic District in Charleston, was not 
merely a way of preserving the character of a 
neighborhood, maintaining apparently weakened 
and neglected aesthetic virtues of old antebellum 

buildings... 



Because the aesthetics were never neglected... 
simply never considered as an integral part of the 
community. But, once the Trolley Line of the lft7G's 
begins to push into the urban fabric, followed by 
the Electric Railcar, Passenger Train, Omnibus and 
Automobile... 



The war for contrpf of the suburbs was on, as far 
back as 1S9Q. The working-class versus the middle- 
class. Both clung desperately to the lines of 
transit.,. Honky-Tonk saloons and the 'misplaced' 
multi-family unit along the rail stations and trolley 
tracks of the suburbs evidence of the working- da ss 
surge outward, 



Only now,, does the city park gain its characteristic 
'memory'. Only now is 'proper zoning' and 'historic 
district* and 'aesthetic quality' loved communally, 
as opposed to being individualistic preference... 
because only now, could they be used as weapons 
by one group against another. Is Charleston an 
honest view of the antebellum south? Or a He 
about Charleston at the turn of the century? 
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910 Fifth Avenue, generally disliked or at the very least utterly ignored by a 
majority of people, is currently land marked- Generally ignored or disliked on its 

completion in the 1950 J s H it is one of hundreds of 'White-Brick Modem' buildings 
that still to this day gfut the Upper East Side. Is it right to preserve buildings that 
have little merit, hut rather are Indicative of a style, even if that style is not rare. Is 
it fight to preserve a generally unpopular building, to give people the right to 
determine for themselves if it »s ugly or not for generations to come? 



Fraunces Tavern, the location of George 
Washington's farewell address to his 
troops after the revolution... is entirely a 
reconstruction. Even a recent renovation 
which conies amazingly close to evoking 
the real feeling of the original structure 
and rts interior is not even located on the 
same ground. But., does this diminish Its I 
capacity for people to learn and be 
inspired by what they betiQue occurred 
there? Is that emotion and education 

I fraudulent, if they never know? Should 
the building lie, for the sake of Us effect? 
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The Governors House of Colonial Williamsburg is a reconstructed hodge-podge of 
multiple Colonial styles and uses that would never have existed in real life... but, its 
educational and historic value is amazingly valuable, If one cannot preserve a 
building at a single moment in time, Is It any more accurate to attempt to 
artistically evoke many different parts? To be able to show hf story in bits and 
pieces with a careful balance of context and setting, 50 one can follow in one form, 
a broad span of a buildings history? Even more startling, how does one account for 
the presence of slaves in a re-enactment setting? Is it right to only allow black 
employees to re-enact slavery before the eyes of tourfsts in baseball caps? How far 
can we go for accuracy, before we neglect all that has occurred since? If physicality 
is needed to truly 'connect' with a place more than a photograph or explanatory 
plaque ever could... but how far, until accuracy begins to obfuscate a story for a 
modern audience? 
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Yet even if one preserves not only the time one intends, but the 
societal paradigm (and inferred balances of power in that society) 
as a whole,,, this doesn't mean that an individual act will always 
tell the story of a whole society. Individual choices do matter. 



There are no answers here. But not having an answer, doesn't 
mean one can't make decisions... and often, the decisions speak 
for a society through absurd or antagonistic decisions as well as 
em pathetic ones* 
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Even in abandonment, it is about the tension between occupation, A human presence is felt here by the presence of an artistic act. 
(t is a problem, a Maw. a conversation piece, a challenge.... k allows for varied interpretation, k is a generator of solutions, 
interpretations... for our purposes, we tall such a duality a flaw and a solution. Matta-Clarks cut into the Ganvesvoort Warehouse, 
Is tailored to the artist... but is no operationally no different, no more or less abte to be infused with identity than.. r 

Considering nostalgia and memory. One must remember Schrodinger's Cat... or, to a lesser extent, the tree falling in the woods. If 
nobody is around, does it make a noise? Is a place abandoned, or is it merely that you are its sole interpreter, and in your mind, 
you desire that dominance over variety and the acceptance of multiple opinions of a place? Thus, nothing can be abandoned 

without being forgotten, Nothing that is remembered does not exist But not personally. After all, people dislike certain bands 

once they become popular?. Others like bandwagons. We all have our own ways of experiencing, we all prefer certain contexts 
that cater to that experience best, We are all autistic, in that regard. 
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Even in abandonment, it *s about the tension between occupation. A human presence is felt here by the presence of an artistic act. 
It is a problem, a flaw, a conversation piece, a challenge..,. It allows for varied interpretation, It Is a generator of solutions, 
interpretations^ for our purposes, we call such a duality a flaw and a solution, Malta, -Garb cut into the Ganvesvoort Warehouse:, 
is tailored to the artiste, but is no operationally no different, no more or fessable to be infused with identity than... 

Considering nostalgia and memory, one must remember Schrodinger's Cat... or, to a lesser extent, the tree falling in the woods. If 
nobody Is around, does it make a noise? is a place abandoned, or is it merely that you are its sole interpreter, and In your mind, 
you desire that dominance over variety and the acceptance of multiple opinions of a place? Thus, nothing can be abandoned 
without being forgotten. Nothing, that is remembered does not exist.... But not personally. After all. people dislike certain bands 
once they become popular?. Others Fifce bandwagons. We all have our own ways of experiencing, we all prefer certain contexts 
that cater to that experience best, We are all autistic, in that regard. 
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"Anthropomorphic scale is where architecture resides. The user must bring that 
anthropomorphic scale fo the architecture, not the architect to firm. It is 
presumptuous to assume that architecture can immutably dictate the experiences 
of those within it; it is a vessel into which one can pour those experiences, and it is 
those experiences that can always be built upon, and evolved by any given 
Individual within. Architecture Is a palette of possible spaces, which the user can 
blend, mix, and recycle into their own highly-personal experience, one which builds 
and occasionally reverts to their own memory of space. The errchifecr. is not the 
artist, it is the user who paints their own experience" 




The best architecture can never make Its users happy, or forget their problems, 
without fail. Form and function, are irrelevant In a memorable space. Hie lingo of 
the past hundred years, is meaningless to the average person. 

"Memory does not operate on the urban scale. We don't look at the city skyline as 
the city itself IF that were true, you'd need to step back to Brooklyn to experience 
Manhattan. Rather, it Is the street, the window, the gratings and the griL Thus, 
even the scale of the building is too large, too urban, to experience personally. Our 
space is a diverse amalgamation of personal tectonics and registers, Space through 
experience gives place w 



Too often, the architect sacrifices the individuals ability to interpret a space, for the 
effect of the whole. Onty time and continual occupation can crack the intent of the 

architect, and let beloved memories and ownership thrive. Would V^uk and 
Olm stead approve? 

The most successful architecture, is that which can be not all forms, not all 
functions... but hold all emotions. Architecture that allows, in one form, the most 

personal variance. 

If mixed-use is the clarion call of Planning, mixed-meaning is that of architecture. 
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A building of perfect beauty, is the most imperfect space possible for a person who 
is depressed, unless they are actively seeking a Form to make them feel happy 
again. Unless this is the case, a beautiful form is more likely to piss a depressed 
person off. 

Human flaws are essential to consider in architecture. They are the impetus, the 
reason, for seeking out meanings and solutions.,, they are what provide 

architecture its memory and its preservation. To have architecture bluntly "solve" 
social issues without form alone, deny to people the ability to solve issues for 

themselves. 
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Architecture may frame a problem, draw people to it, and address it in its own 

particular way. But to solve or eliminate a problem without utilizing the inhabitants 
of a building, eliminates the ability for others to come to their own solutions-- to 
generate their own variety.,, to instill into architecture a memory or opinion of 
their own. 



Automated lighting and fixed windows and HVAC failed to instill energy- 
consciousness into a buiildings inhabitants and made buildings 'sick"... will enforced 
environmental m in building controls actually encourage a green lifestyle, or foster 
lasting social change? Perhaps not as indeed, architecture has been reactive rather 
than proactive in prompting further public debate... instead masking itself in overly 
simplified concepts such as LEEDS, rather than encouraging the general public to 
question their surroundings and make opinions... to make memories. 

Thus, even if the problem a building solves is a noble one, the building will serve to 
mask the solution as well as the problem, if it is not designed to engage its 
occupants decision -ma king process... it will not invite the necessary investment 
from the people who surround or inhabit it to maintain it, both physically and 
memoriaily,,, 
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Temporal: Of or relating to 

time 

Architecture is the solution 
to humans perpetual quest 
for conservation and 
Stability* 

Material hierarchy and order 
provides for a creative way 
to overcome the instability 
of life and time. Since the 
origins of life, humans and 
animals alike have sought 
out materials to 
sufficiently enhance and 
protect them. 
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From cladding to treatments f our 
Innovative solutions are often 
conceived with the notion of 
eternity* directly unite it to 
memory 

Places of worship are 

particularly regarded with a 
sense of timelessnessr yet of 
eternity. 
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Mosque in Mum 



A material distinction exists due to peoples 
experiences in time 



TftA&lTlONAL HUG HUT IN 

Chad, while 

IRON/CQtaiRETE 
STRUCTURES ARE SEJNG 
BUlLT Nf AR9Y 
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FtfUKPATION AT LINCOLN HEHOGIAL 

Washington DC 





We have defined systems for ordering and fabricating 
our materials. Even the newer systems were influenced 
by the preceding methods* 

After time, our highly calculated systems will start to 
fail us. Each element will have a time for its own 
decay. 



Contemporary prefabricated Home. 
Venn ice. California 
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If temporality is inevitable, materiality becomes one of the important tools in 
manifesting the order of time. The characteristics of materials do not remain 
static, their capacity to affect peoples experiences is constantly changing. 
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Buildings are constructed of matter All matter is constantly subjected to change. That which is 
constructed will be deconstructed by natural and artificial forces. Architecture is the material 
manifestation of spatial ideas. 



The longevity of an architecture = resilience of construction against 
^ eroding forces + longevity of program 



What determines the longevity of a program? 
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The cemetery was built onto the pre-existing topography of a site which carves into 
the landscape, Essentially It Is one continuous corridor which descends into the land 
and is flanked by concrete earth retaining walls which house: the- dead. Although all 
cemeteries are immortal in the sense that it's a program always in growing in 
demand (unless the human race would become extinctf, iguala-da Cemetery uses a 
crD&s- section that could ttienneticalty be- infinitely extruded into an every flowing 
river of corpses. In addition, tfie. cemetery only houses ashes which provides lor 
dense development that curbs |he exhaustion oJ real estate; a problem wtilch 
threatens unban burial cemeteries. 



Igualada Cemetery 

designed by Enric Mira lies and Carme Pinos 
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Naiku Shrine of the Ise Shrine complex 



The ise brines are dismantled and rebuilt onto adjacent sites every 20 years to exact and unchanged" 
specifications. 

Ttie act is facilitated by the Qfcihiki Festival which has been a formal tradition In the Ise Prefecture since 
trie 7* century. 
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For the rebuilding of the New York WTC 
Complex, Lebbeus Woods has proposed a 
tower perpetually under construction to 
symbolize regeneration aind change. The 
tower's summit would always rise and would 
always be the tallest. The tower would 
facilitate a vertical memorial park which has 4 
types of circulation: The Pilgrimage (month 
long). The Quest (week long), The Trip [2 -3 
days long), and The Tour (half-day long). This is 
a construction with a beginning (09/11/2001) 
and no ending. 
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...he was a writer. 

he thought he wrote about the future 

but it really was the past. 
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The Bund was the most famous and spectacular street in Asia in the days of Old Shanghai, a symbol of 
its central role as a financial centre and the headquarters of all the major firms involved in the China 
trade. 
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preserved buildings' afchiieclural styles : romanesque, gothic, renaissance, baroque, neo-classical , beaux-arts, art deco 
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TEMPORALITY - TEMPORAL CHARACTER OR MATURE 



EMPQRAL - ENDURING FOR A TIME ONLY 

- TEMPORARY 

- TRANSI TORY 



MEMORY - THE MENTAL CAPACITY OR FACULTY OF RETAINING AND REVIVING 
FACTS, EVENTS . EONS . 
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Annual Ice Hotel 
JukkasjarvL Sweden 
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Architeclura that 'frgezes a rnainefit in lime. 

WUh definite references to the igloo and nordic cultures, these annual 

structures are hoi sp^ts for entertainment and recrealional adventures. 
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Dresden 



-Dresden is the capital city of Ihe German 
Federal Free Stale cr" Germany. 

4\ is situated in a valley on trie River Elbe, 

-Population o( greater Dresden is 1,25 milfoen 

■Long histcfy as capilol ajid royal residence 
Tor |he kings of Saxony, who furnished ine 
city willi extraordinary cultural arid arlistic 
sptandor. 

-The conlroversial ixsmnine, of Dresden in 
World War II and 40 yaais wrinm th& Soviet 
bloc state or Easl Germany changed Ihe face 
cf the city signiilcenlJy. 

-Since German Re-unifical*on. Dresden is re 

emerging as a culture! pdilical and 
economic centre in Eastern Germany. 



The City of Dresden Germany 

Permanence in Architecture 
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Saxony 
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Architecture of Dresden 



-Often seen as an important culture center, it is called 
the "Florence of the Elbe" 

-Before the bombing raids or World War II, Dresden 
with its unmatched collection of baroque architecture 
was famous as one of the most beautiful cities in 
Europe, 

-The style of architecture that predominated under 

August I of Saxony is known as D/esdnsr Bareck. 

-The city reportedly had the highest living costs in 
Europe before World War II. 
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Alslradl (ftld <owri) 




PaJais & Teicft im Grusseti Garten 



Galery & Theater 
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The Bombing of Dresden 

-Led by the Royat Ak Force and Followed by the United Stales Army Air Force between February 13 and February 15, 1&45. 

-One or Hie most controversial allied action of World War II. Historian Frederick Taylor says, 'The Destruction of Dresden has an epically tragec quality 
to it. It was a wonderfully beautiful city and a symbol or baroque humanism and all Ihal was best in Germany. It ateo contained all of the worst from 
Germany during the Nazi period. In mat sense it is an absolutely exemp&ary tragedy for Ibe horrors of 20* century warfare." 



■ Dresden had very limited military power 
and was basically defenseless during the 
war. 

-Allies believed (hat unless Dresden was 
bombed, the Germans could routs all 
traffic through Dresden lo compensate for 
damages to Berlin and Leipzig. 

-Some think the Allies were showing off 

their superior bombing ability, 
demonstrating their strength and perhaps 
punishing the German people. 
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The Bombing of Dresden 



-There were 4 major raids on Ihe city 
and a total of 3,900 Ions oF bombs were 
dropped. 

-The lirebombing (the most -devastating) 
consisted of dropping large amounts of 
high-explosive lo blow off Ihe roofs to 
expose ihe timbers within me buildings, 
followed by incendiary devices to ignite 
them and than mora high explosives to 
hamper ihe efforts of ihe fire services. 



-The bombings created a self-suslaining 
firestorm wiih temperatures peaking at 
over 1500C. After a wide area caught 
fire, the air above the bombed area 
became extremely hot and rose rapidly. 
Cold air rushed in at ground level from 
ihe outside, and people were sucfced 
into the fire. 



Impact of the Attack 



-23% of the city's industrial buildings were 
seriously damaged and that 56% of the 
non- industrial buildings (exclusive oF 
dwellings} had been heavily damaged. 

-78,000 dwellings were demolished 



-27,000 dwellings 
uninhabitable, 



were temporally 



-64,500 dwellings had minor damage. 

■Communication and city infrastructure 

was entirely paralyzed. 

-1 35,000 people were killed 



-80% of Ihe cily was destroyed 

-Many of Dresden's significant 
architectural pieces including ; ihe Zwinger 
Palace, the Dresden Slate Opera House, 
and the Dresden Frauenkirche, were 
either extensively damaged or destroyed. 

-Highly influential on art and culture. 

Kurt Vonnegul 
Slaughterhouse Five 
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Rebuilding 

-After Ihe War and especially alter German re-unification, great 
efforts were made to f ebuild the cily and ils" former landmarks. 

-Kreuzkirche- presenl day Baroque church built in 1764-92 on trie 
site of an earlier 15* centaury church. Destroyed during the war, but 
re now being restored. 

-Semperoper- Opera House, erected m 1S3S-41 Home to many 
operatic premiers by Wagner and Strauss. 
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VW Factory. Henri 




UFA Cinema Center/ "Palace of Dreams". Coop Himmelblau 
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UFA Cinema Center/ 'Palace of Dreams'", Coop Himnnelblau 



Wo-rid Trade Centre-, Adolf Lehso 
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Temporal Defined: 

-Lcf or pertaining la lime. 

2. pertaining to or concerned wllh Ihe present life or thrs world; worldly, temporal joys. 
3.enduring for a time only; temporary; transitory (opposed lo eternal) 

4 Grammar a r of, pertaining to, or expressing time: a temporal advertj. b. of or pertaining \o ine lenses of a verb. 

5 secular, lay. or civil, as opposed to ecclesiastical 

Architecture Defined: 

1. Trie structure of knowledge 
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Edification of Socieitfs Knowledge 




The knowledge of the Gee* city states is transferred into the 
architecture of their religious and Guttural structures. Geometry, for 
instance, and an understanding or visual phenomenology dictated 
Hie scale and orientation of these architectures. They exist as the 
memory or iheir society and continue lo present themselves la us. 
endunng in sortie wa/ (he existence of Ih&t stnidure of knowiedge. 

The central achievemenls oF Ihe Roman Empire are cJeariy visible 
in the ruins of Oieir decidedly public works or construction. The Via 
Appia is a wonder of engineering., as are the Pantheon, Coliseum, 
and hundreds of aqueducts which can be found thro ug, haul Eumj**. 

Similarly. Catholicism structured their knowledge into the facades of 
cathedrals, a hallmark example or which is Notre Dame de 
Chanres, in Paris. Ecclesiastic doctrines are portrayed figuratively 
in Ihe architecture itself. 



Parthenon. Greece 
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>V Temple 
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The illuminati seal and overlay showing 
ihe anagram MASON 



The plan of Washington D.C. like [he principles around 
which this country was formed, are dislinclly Masonic in 
origin. Symbology embedded in ihe groat soal conlam 
anagrams, and hidden meanings much like edificaUon in 
cathedrals and temples from drier societies. 



Plan or the Federal district showing relationships of 
monuments based about Masonic symboSogy 
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Following World War II, The United Slates 
govern merit came into a unique position of world 
power opposed only by Russian government. y^j S 
gave rise to an ideological war for controlling 
consent amongst the domestic populous, and our 
contemporary knowledge structure reflects that 
struggle for consent. In a "democratic" sociely such 
as in me U.S., the government has no constitutional 
right to control what *e say or do, so Ihe logical 
course of manufacturing obedience In the population 
becomes control of ideology or thought. 

The philosopher James Peirce enumerated four 

melhods of "fixing belief in one's mind. The Method 

of Authority fixes betel in a concent by structuring 
Ihe society such that it is true for an intensive 
purposes. George BeiKeley, the transcendental 
idealist coined the ptirase, "esse est percipi", 
meaning, 1o be is to be perceived." 

An example of this control of beltel is Nazi Germany. 
If the Nazi party makes a statement such as "All 
Jewish people are Iherves,' then it is true insofar as 
Ihe government structures society to ma fee it so. A 
German living under Nazi rule will find in their 
experience that this surely erroneous statement Is 
true because any Jewish person they may happen 
upon will likely need to steal or lie to survive the 
genocide, vindicating that claim. The authority 
maJkes it so. 



GOD BLESS AMERICA 

T^£ L Vl> Of TH£ Ftt £ If fc?\l Or Tn£ %KM£ 
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"When you five in a glass house, don't throw 
stones" -Peter Tosh 
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Edification of Contemporary Knowledge 



World's tallest buildings 



The collapse of the World hade Censer ha$ ted to a debate among engineers about whether ex^ttng and 
future skyscrapers could be reinforced to svokS such 9 fete, evert if hit by 9 pfone tewefetf with jet fuel. 



World Trade Center 
1.3W (TowwOrw) 
1.36F (Toww Two) 
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Joseph Campbell once said, 7Fyou wavr/ /o Ariow fhe most important aspoct of a society anywtt&re m the worid or time, look for th& talta&t building." 
here we see a comparison of the tallest bui wings m Ihe world. This would lead a nrnnd alien to our society lo rightly conclude lhat caphal Is the 
ceniraL most imj?<?ri^ni aspect of our cullure. The Eiffel Tower, second lo me right, embodies early W T ' and 20 th Century ideals of industrialization, 
manufacturing, and engineering. 
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U.S. Emtoa&ay. Japan 



U.S. Embassy. Oslo 
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Re-Member 



A Re-Definition of Monument considering the essence of Memory 



re -member, v 2 

1 .To put together again, reverse Ihe dismembering ol. we. 

1855 H. SPENCER Prm. Psychol. I. Hi. 51 Mind., is a thing we can form no notion of 
without jB-membering, m-collecting some of our menial acts. 
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SomtSi 

Not twtbk, nor the gffled monuments 
Of princes, shall outHije this powered rhyme; 
But you shoff shine more bright: in these contents 
Thar} unswept stone besmea/d with sluttish time. 
When wostefiJ vwr staff statues overturn 
And traits ryot out the wgrir of masonry 
Nor Mars his sword nor wars quick fire shaft bum 
The faing record of your memory 
'Gft'>7# oeoth and oHoblr^ous enmity 
Shall you pace forth; your prase shaJi stiff pnd room 
Even in the eyes of aS posterity 
That wear tftos world out to the ending doom 
So, tiR the judgment that yoorsef cro& 
ton Hue in this, and dwgff in ioutfs eyes. 




SometGS 

Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 

But sad mortality o'er-sways their power, 
How with this njge shaft beauty hofd a plea. 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower? 
Q, how shoti summer^ honey breath hofd out 
Against the wredtfuf siege of battering dp^ 
When mcks impregnable are not so swu% 
Nor gates of steel so strung but Ttme decays? 
O fearful meditation! where, akxK 
Shaft Time's best jewel from Time's chest He hid? 
Or what strung hand can hold his swift foot book? 
Or who his spoil of beauty con fixbtd? 
O f none, urtfsss this, minxte have might 
That in blank inkmy love maystiR shine bright 
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William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 



Shakespeare's sonnets 55 and 55 as the archetypes of the sonnet as a "monument." The idea that the love will outlast mortality or 
physical monuments, but io fact it is, the sonnet that outlasts, so the sonnet itself is a monument. (The sonnet as a form is borrowed 
by English writers from the Italian sonnets of Dante and Petrarch, so its already a form that's undergone several appropriations). 
Monuments (either physical or literary) literally monumentalize our memories and so they Ate our way of cheating death, but we are 
always trying to figure out the best ways of doing so. 
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Ozymandias 



I met a traveler from an antique had 
Who said: Two vast and trunktess legs of stone 
Stand in the desert- Near them, on the sand. 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stomped on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed, 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 
*My name is Giymandias, king of kings: 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair r 
Nothing heside remains, Hound the decay 
Of that colossal wreck boundless and bore 
The lone and level sands stretch far away, 



Petty Bysshe Shafts (1792: ^1822) 

Ozymandias, Shelley'* sonnet is an ironic take on this impulse, it takes this well-worn form of the sonnet, and plays off the sonnet's 

' r monu mentality" as a form by directly addressing the paradoxes of memory and permanence in form. The sonnet is already telling 
someone else's narrative, not the speaker's, and then has a narrative within a narrative of the sculptor's intent, and yet another 
narrative, which is comprised of Ozymandias' own words. Shelley is heightening the irony of the idea of legacy or monumentality by 
having such a multiplicity of narratives even within this short form 
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"I drink a second mouthfut F in which I find nothing more than in the first, then a third, which give* me rather less than the second. It is time 
to stop; the potion is losing it magic. It is plain that the truth I am seeking ties not in the cup but in myself. The drink has called it into being, 
but does not know ft and can only repeat indefinitely, with a progressive diminution of strength, the same message which I cannot interpret, 
though I hope at least to be able to call it forth again and to find it there presently, intact and at my disposal, for my final enlightenment" 
This brings us. to Proust, who in In Search of Lost Time layers sensations to try to present a coherent whole. So we are always operating with a 
sampling of narratives and memories and stories and trying to construct a cohesive picture, 
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Jonah Lehrer, in his book Proust Was A Meurascientist t illustrates the "fte-Defining 11 nature of our memories through Marcel 
Proust J s /n Search af time Lost and modern day Neurosciente. Jonah Lehrer makes the argument that these literary ideas about 
memory are in fact backed up by modem neurosrienee fr which shows that our brain actually reorganizes proteins every time we 
remember something. There's no repository In our brain of static memories, but we are always actively recreating them. 
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Winning competition entry tot ttie Washington monument by 
architect Robert Mills [1761 -1855} 



Now, the iiti plication* Of this for ARCHITECTURE: the 
monument is the architectural technology of collective 
memory. Before the modern movement, the way to do this 
was to affax ornament that evoked a very specific cultural 
lineage, for example, classical orders. (This continued after, 
obviously in the persistent popularity of neo-classical motifs 
for monuments). The modernist reject this, Oblisk as 
significant to West only from their presence in Classical 
Civilizations which was reap pro priated from Egypt where 
they had a very different cultural significance. 
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fotolwto Libera (1903-1963) 




Both Seranin and Libera try to have 
the idea of "classical" or "eternal" 
and take it into the future. 

But these two arches, designed 
within 10 years, mean two very 
different things in their respective 
places and cultures. 

They are employed as memorials for 
two very different things. 

These arches as example of 
impermanente of meaning in form 
and the historically contingent 
nature of form. They are always 
open to re-membeong or re- 
assembling. 

(Now, we can took back at the 5t. 
Louis arch and see it as as much a 

symbol of US imperialism as 
Qaymandias is for Shelley), 
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SNCC (Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee) Oral History Program 



James Rufos Agee (1909-1955) 



An appropriate technology of memory would be self-aware of the constant ^interpretation and re-assemblage thai; is memory. We 

want a monument that acknowledges the contingency of its form, like Shelley does with the sonnet. 

James Agee, Depression With Walker Evans Fortune Magazine 
Proust's Multiplicity 
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Lebbe us Woods 
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From Lin's Website; 

A memorial or monument is known as a single stationary object. 

Imagine a memorial that would exist not as a fixed static monument but as a work that would allow us to rethink the idea of a 
memorial. Imagine a work that could exist in several mediums and in multiple places simultaneously. 

What is Missing?, Maya Lin's last memorial, will focus attention on species and places that have gone extinct or will most likely 
disappear within our lifetime. She envisions it as a multr-site video project, as a site on the Internet, and as a book. 

What is Missing? will make: us aware of the enormous loss of species that is presently occurring. 

Chronicling not just the extinction of specific species, it will focus equal attention on the threatened habitats and ecosystems that an? 
vital to other species 1 survival. It will also address the issues that people are not even aware are disappearing, from the sheer 
abundance of species and their scale to the loss of migratory corridors, the diminished sounds of songbirds that were common in our 
Childhood, even the visibility of the stars at night. 
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Ise Shrine 

Shinto Architect Lire 

3 rd Century C£ (or perhaps earlier} 

The shrine is reconstructed without nails according to 

traditional building practices every 20 years to renew 

the structures and their komi (the spirit of places, 

things, and certain people} 
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Buddhist conception of life, death and rebirth 

_^ The wheel of life 
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The Wheel Itself is held in the clutches of a demon, who 

symbolizes impermanence. In the hub of the wheel are a 
cock, a snake, and a pig, symbols of lust, anger and 
ignorance respectively, the three cardinal sins in Buddhism. 
In the rim around this huh is a narrow hand; one half 
showing the upward path leading to the superior worlds of 
rebirth, and the other showing the downward path leading 
to Che inferior worlds of rebirth. Beyond this narrow band 
this Wheel is divided into five segments. These segments 
depict the different worlds of rebirth. 
At the top left is the Region of the Gods and Asuras, and to 
the right, the Region of man. These are the superior worlds 
of rebirth. In the center below is the hell region, wherein 
Yama, the King of the dead, presides over the judgment. At 
the left is the Region of animals, and at the right, the Region 
of the tortured spirits. The last three regions are inferior 
worlds of rebirth. In the outer rim are twelve scenes,, which 
the Buddha called the usual nexus, the chain of cause and 
effect, or the reasons for uansmig ration. These symbolize 
the various stages through which man passes from birth, 
namely: 

1) |g flora r*ce 

2) Conformations 

3) Consciousness 

4} Self-consciousness 
5) Senses 
S) Contact 

7) Desire 

8) Indulgence 

9) Mamed m 

10) Maturity 

1 1 ) The birth of an heir 

12) Decay and death 
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The wheel of architecture 



The combination of experience, time and 
history, material, the design, and the 
people who use them are six different 
segments of the wheel. The architecture 
form may change as the time and place 
change, but the spirit of this wheel, the 
fundamental element that made up 
architecture is eternal. 

The fundamental usage of architecture 
provides a shelter from the harsh or 
unpredictable surroundings. Which is the 
spirit of architecture, it is unchangeable. 

These six segments are the fundamental 
base for us to build From and allow the 
temporary to exist. Without the six 
segments there is neither existence nor 
improvement. 



Man rebirth through countless existences. At 
each death man is reborn according to his 
Karma, into one or another oF these six worlds, 

until he, iike Buddha, through enlightenment 
reaches perfection and, no longer "bound to 
the wheel/ 1 passes on to Nirvana to become 
one with the Universal spirit. 
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..constructed. Inhabited, tfoconslrucled, gone 



A city of entertain menl,. 
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a Temporary communily... 



..forged by Ihe shared memory of 1he spectacle 
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1 y ti\> e people invtilvad 

...'he birih of an nea and a memory , bringing [oqelhar Grangers. 
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burning man culture is... 



uninhibited freedom 
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burning mancuhu™ is., individual expression 
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THE MNEMONIC CITY 



If we accept temporality as an inevitabil- 
ity, how does time inform architecture, 
and with what premise do we conceive, 
design and construct? 

In redefining another contemporary term 
that is exploited to promote a new kind of 
urban/architectural intellectualism, it is im- 
portant to acknowledge the larger context. 
The temporal world is, in a cultural sense, 
defined by organized religion. Many sacred 
texts speak of the world and life in termporal 
420 terms, as a transient state, promising a con- 

— — elusion in the form of eternity, which itself is 

a temporal paradox. 

The same might be said of the construct 
that is society. Specifically, as architects we 
could say that of every building, every city 
we create: "from 'dust' it is made "and to 
dust" it will return. 

Postulated here, is the thesis that the tem- 
poral city is an oxymoron, and that the term 
has no permanence in architecture without 
meaning. There can only be memory, and if 
memory is destroyed, then there is nothing- 
ness. We have only memory upon which to 
build and from which to learn. By inference, 
if memory remains intact, then knowledge, 
culture and a sense of place can be shared. 

Explored here are contemporary theories 
in Mnemonics, that investigate the obses- 
sion with memory, the mythologization of the 
past, in the absense of meaningful memory, 
and the hypertrophic reduction that permit 
memory to serve as a commodity and tool 
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THE DISCOURSE OF TIME 



Imagine a meteor hurtling to the earth, 
if only for a second. To presume that 
this moment represents the whole pro- 
cess, though but a fragment, would be 
to wipe out its true nature as an event. 



matter of experience. 

The fragment, representing the whole, 
is a conceit of the temporality of the 
present. 

Existence, in this sense, would be nei- 
ther an eternal present, nor any kind of 
present. 
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THE DISCOURSE OF TIME 



In temporalist philosophy, the tenses of 
the verb "to be," should be considered 
primary. This philosophy of nature in 
the present tense, seeks to understand 
the world as centered in a present, and 
locate past and future, meanings and 
possibilities, in a conceptual relation 
to it. 

Present is marked by its becoming, and 
its disappearing. The present, projects 
a course that implies a past and future, 
and yet both are effectivey denied exis- 
tence. Thus reality is a function of both 
existence and non-existence. 

The world is a world of events. 
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A world of events is quite unlike the 
postulation of the Greek philospher, 
Parmenides, who argued reality is not 
separate from temporality. 

Parmenides argued that to 'be' can- 
not come into being because "nothing 
comes from nothing." 

In The Way of the Truth, the philoso- 
pher explained how existence is time- 
less, uniform and unchanging. 

In the Way of Opinion, the world of ap- 
pearances, is explained as false and 
deceitful. 

Correspondingly, that which is not - ex- 
ists, but can never predominate. 

Historically, tradition often invented or 
constructed, has always been based 
on selections and exclusion, that gave 
shape to cultural and social life. 

Up to the 1980s, Modernist culture 
concerned itself with present futures. 
The future was considered hope for 
the present, while the present denied 
the past. After the 1980s, there was 
a conceptual shift to present pasts 
where experience and the notion of 
time is explained historically and phe- 
nomenologically. In other words, the 
present is a re-presentation of a re- 
constructed past. 

At stake in the current history/memory 
debate is not only a disturbance of our 
notions of the past, but a fundamental 
crisis in our imagination of alternative 
futures. 



The act of remembering is al- 
ways in and of the present, while 
its referent is of the past and thus 
always absent. 
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HYPERTROPHY OF MEMORY 
NOT HISTORY 



The shift to Present-Pasts meant the 
fabrication/mythologizing/reconstruct- 
ing of history in place of which no tem- 
poral locus exists. 

Combined with the exponential trends 
in information production, not only do 
we have an abundance of information 
that we call history, nor understand our 
connection to, but have necessitated 
the production of memory artificially, in 
order to rationalize our relation to mul- 
tiple histories. 

The pluralisms of history has given way 
to the hypertrophy of memory, which is 
a consequence of memory being not 
easily defined culturally, sociologically 
or scientifically. 

The contemporary 'Culture Industry' 
exploits hot themes and popular top- 
ics, where acts of forgetting promote 
this industry's fast-paced mechanism 
of declaring obsolescence. Conse- 
quently, contemporary culture has an 
obsession with memory, what consti- 
tutes experience and how it is lost. 
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MECHANISMS OF HYPERTROPHIC MEMORY 
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Inevitably, every act of memory carries 
with it a dimension of betrayal, forget- 
ting, and absence. 



Hypertrophic, a term adapted from medical nomen- 
clature, describing the abnormal and uncharacteristic 
enlargment and saturation of memory in a cultural 
context. Key facets of this contemporary condition 
are outlined below: 

POPULISM 

The belief in the value of belonging to a group or cul- 
ture, which is to a greater degree anti-political, differ- 
ent from, and opposed to nationalism. 

EXPRESSIONISM 

The doctrine that human activity in general, and art in 
particular, expresses the entire personality of the in- 
dividual or the group. Objects are not detached from 
their makers, and is by inference, intelligible to the 
extent that this relationship is cohesive. 

HOMOPHILY 

Within a globalized, highly commodified notion of cul- 
ture, as we co-opt and produce memory exponential- 
ly, we lose a certain heterogeneity in our identity, and 
increasingly share likeness rather than difference. 

PLURALISM 

The belief, not merely in the multiplicity, but in the in- 
commensurability, of the values of different cultures 
and societies, which suggests an incompatibility of 
equally valid ideas. This is an implied revolutionary 
corollary, suggesting that the classical notions of an 
ideal man and an ideal society are incoherent and 
meaningless. 
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PLACING MEMORY 



The urban memory debate, is one in 
which aspects of the city town, or vil- 
lage - hidden quarters, alleys or buried 
artifacts - are revived into a modern 
setting, so as to provide an added di- 
mension to the cultural appreciation of 
the built environment. Additionally, ab- 
stractions such as memories, historical 
events or folklore from a previous gen- 
eration are captured, reinterpreted and 
given a role in redefining the sense of 
what the place was... and is. 
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Often finding expression in public art 
and urban signifiers such as plaques, 
street signs, refurbishments or ab- 
stract references to historic objects, 
mnemonic hypertrophy reinstates 
people and places past. This allows 
us to reclaim access to our place in the 
development of the urban context, with 
the intent to hold onto the past. 
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THE POLITICS OF IDENTITY 




Urban memory, resides in an intuitive relationship to events. 
The problem with such an empirically derived approach, is 
that it downgrades a rational and contextualized understand- 
ing of place-making history-of actions and consequences- 
and replaces it with a celebration for the spontaneity of the 
moment; the natural; the 'relevant.' As such, using (past) 
memories as a focus for a future vision, can only be a recipe 
for stagnation in the present. 

Belfast's Shipyard Memorial Wall for example, depicts the 
'rich heritage' of the Harland and Wolff site that built the Ti- 
tanic nearly a century ago. 

Locals are encouraged to tie pictures to the wall, of objects 
that have a personal memory of the site. This act is intended 
to 'make a mark,' to create a sense of place and purpose, 
on behalf of the community. As it happens, real memory 
is being manipulated through such vacuous performances, 
expressed by the fact that hostile, antagonistic or partisan 
memorabilia - the essence of the shipyard's (and the city's) 
troubled history - are not permitted in this exhibition. 

It would seem that this is the latest in a long line of urban 
memorials that air brushes the true 'rich heritage' of sec- 
tarianism out of the history of the area. Such is the desire 
for communality, that only 'correct' memories are tolerated, 
usually resulting in real history being forgotten. Removed 
from any political context, the result of urban memory prac- 
tices, is often simply the celebration of attachment to place 
for its own sake. Whereas competent urbanists aspire to 
provide a transformative impact on the public sphere with 
their projects, urban memory is often simply a tool to create 
a sense of passive introspection. 
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CULTURAL PALIMPSEST 



Real civic history is often de- 
meaned by the celebration of any 
old snippet of historical memory, 
which is not even left to be dis- 
covered for ourselves, but is re- 
vealed, signposted and flaunted in 
order to give people a clear point 
of 'connection.' 



In the attempt to harness nos- 
talgia and foster a sense of 
collective memory. . . the devel- 
opment of museums and an- 
choring institutions... all help 
to sanitize spaces and provide 
an image of enjoyable leisure 
and endless present. 



Rather than turning Times Square 
into an office wasteland populated 
by three piece suits, the recent re- 
development directed by Robert 
Stern, acknowledges the space 
as a center of theatres, entertain- 
ment and advertising culture. The 
relentless commercialization from 
the likes of Disney however, pro- 
vokes what intrinsically is popular 
culture. 



Whose truths are constructed? 



Are false memories erected? 
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Rebuilding can be as symbolic as the 
destruction that necessitates it. Re- 
building, whether carried out by per- 
petrators, or their victims, can also 
serve to mask the past, to erase the 
gaps, the voids, and the ruinations 
that bear witness to history. Whoev- 
er rebuilds, does so in a situation of 
power relations, reflecting the post- 
destruction context. 

Memory and forgetting are roped to- 
gether intrinsically. What is remem- 
bered both individually and collec- 
tively, is partial, and a reconstruction 
of meaningful, though not necessar- 
ily accurate identity. 



It is interesting to note that despite the 
Nazi perversion of Mickey Mouse as a 
Judaic-Negroid cultural virus, like ev- 
erybody else in Cold War Europe, Ger- 
many embraced these cultural imports 
from America. 

Such 'popular culture' opened a win- 
dow to the world enabling a whole gen- 
eration to define itself untraditionally in 
the midst of the rubble and ruins left by 
the Third Reich. 

Later, as is well documented, it was de- 
cried as American cultural imperialism. 
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MIMETIC COMMODIFICATION 



The clamor for 'participation,' 'engage- 
ment', 'recognition,' 'inclusion,' 'com- 
munity,' have resulted in desires which 
are often unspoken primarily because 
nobody really knows that they desire. 

Memory is now marketed as explicitly 
political, through the mobilization of 
mythic pasts. The real can be mythol- 
ogized, just as the mythic may engen- 
der strong impressions of reality. 

Many mass market memories are 
"imagined memories" at conception, 
and are thus more easily forgettable 
than lived memories. Memory and 
forgetting are however, indissolubly 
linked to each other. Memory is but 
another form of forgetting, and forget- 
ting a hidden form of memory. 




The contemporary public obsession 
with memory clashes with an intense 
public panic about origins and oblivion. 
This is as a direct result of public mem- 
ory not being layered in time or collec- 
tivized in sociological sense. Media- 
saturated culture creates an overload, 
which prompts forgetting. 

The clashing between specific social 
and ethnic groups, and the resultant 
fragmented memory politics, raises the 
question as to whether forms of collec- 
tive consensual memory are even still 
possible today. 




We want to capture the entire 
human experience throughout 
history. Film, video, audio. We 
are interested in those fields 
too. 

Doug Rowan, Corbis's CEO. 



Never forget... The fear of forgetting is 
a paradigm, conceptually borne out of 
the need for a proper archival site, nec- 
essary to nurturing human memory. 
The more we are asked to remember 
in the wake of the information explo- 
sion and the marketing of memory, the 
more we seem in danger of forgetting, 
and the stronger the need to forget. At 
issue is the distinction between usable 
pasts and disposable data. 

We counteract this fear with strategies 
of private and public memoralization, 
through a desire to anchor ourselves 
in a world characterized by an increas- 
ing instability of time and fracturing of 
lived space. 
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HOLOCAUST AND THE GLOBALIZATION PARADOX 



The Holocaust, is cipher (coded message) for the 20th century as a whole, and 
the failure of the Age of Enlightenment. The Holocaust has become a totaliz- 
ing discourse through postmodern thought, allowing for the particularization and 
localization of expression. Importantly, these localizations are historically, and 
politically distinct from the original event. The Holocaust, as a discourse that 
is trans-national, loses its quality as index of the specific historical event, and 
begins to function as a metaphor for other traumatic histories and memories. 
Adorno argued that commodification = forgetting, where the instant consumer is 
linked to a slow but palpable transformation of temporality at the complex inter- 
section of technological change, mass media, and new patterns of consumption. 







mxm 





The fatal crushing of American activist, 
Rachel Corrie, by an Israeli bulldozer, 
at she tried to protect Palestinian 
homes from destruction in 2003. 



Musealization, is no longer tied to the institution of the museum, but has come to 
infiltrate all areas of everyday life. This is a function of Modernization, which re- 
flects the atrophy of valid traditions, a loss of rationality, and the entropy of stable 
and lasting life experiences. 

The ever-increasing speed of technical, scientific and cultural innovation, pro- 
duces ever larger quantities of the soon-to-be-obsolete, and it objectively shrinks 
the chronological expansion of what can be considered the (cutting edge) present 
at any given time. 

In this sense, the museum effect, while attempting to compensate for the loss of 
stability, by offering traditional forms of cultural identity to a destabilized modern 
subject, produces cultural traditions that have themselves been affected by mod- 
ernization through digital and commodified recycling. 

Contemporary memory is a representation of, 
and belonging to, the present. 
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DESTRUCTION OF MEMORY - ARCHITECTURE AT WAR 



The continuity of civilized society is 
echoed in the fragility of its monuments. 
By way of example, the Nazi destruction 
of German synagogues on Kristallnacht 
in 1938 was "an act of dehumanization 
and segregation so as to deny a people its 
past as well as its future." 

Out of sight, literally became, out of mind, 
for both the oppressor and oppressed. 
Unlike the experience of other religious 
or ethnic groups, the reality of Jews, their 
presence in the community and nation, 
was never denied. The purpose of the Fi- 
nal Solution to the 'Jewish Question', as 
formalized at the Wannsee Conference 
on January 20th, 1942, was the intention 
to eradicate a race and all evidence of its 
culture, apart from the representative ex- 
amples of Judaica that would be hosted 
in a museum in Prague. This was victory 
represented as archaeology. 

"The Jews were not to be annihilated and 
then forgotten, but to be annihilated and 
remembered forever. Eternal death was 
not to be oblivion, but the torture of be- 
ing eternally remembered by the persecu- 
tors." 

Despite all the destruction, it was the built 
presence of a people, commercially and 
symbolically, not the people themselves, 
that was the primary target on Kristall- 
nacht. The attack on the buildings was 
however, a rehearsal, for an assault on 
people who had been progressively de- 
humanized and humiliated, a softening- 
up process for the killing to come. It was 
also an act of cultural genocide in its own 
right. It created a people without a built 
cultural record. 
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DESTRUCTION OF MEMORY 

ARCHITECTURE AT WAR 

War is not an independent phenomenon, but the con- 
tinuation of politics by different means. 



There is nothing intrinsically political about the style of a city's build- 
ings. Classicism as an aesthetic for example, has served well as an 
urban model for fascism, Stalinism or liberal democracy in Berlin, Mos- 
cow and Washington, D.C. 

Modernism too, while stamped out by Hitler, and long linked to the left, 
was considered valid in Mussolini's Italy. 

The design and production of architecture is saturated with ideological 
content. Buildings are not political, but are politicized by why and how 
they are built, regarded and destroyed. 

All conflicts, whether distincly ethnic, economic or expansionist, in- 
voke the notion of the other, through nationality, race, class, religion 
ideology or values. 




Vladimir Tatlin - Monument to the 
Third International (1920), a Con- 
structivist sculpture that served 
Stalin's propaganda, while sur- 
reptitiously promoting the Avant- 
garde, and creative individual ex- 
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CULTURE OF NON-VIOLENCE 




The reality and reliability of the hu- 
man world rests primarily on the 
fact that we are surrounded by 
things more permanent than the 
activity by which they were pro- 
duced. 

Buildings are destroyed violently in times 
of peace in the name of progress, although 
it is more difficult to separate moderniza- 
tion and industrialization from classes and 
groups within society that are all part of the 
continuous remaking of the urban environ- 
ment. 

Demolition has often been used to break 
up concentrations of resistance among the 
populace. The Haussmann Plan, (right) 
was an aggressive modernisation pro- 
gramme of Paris, led by the Seine prefect, 
Baron Georges-Eugene Haussmann, that 
violently cleaved through slums housing 
political antagonists of the monarchy. The 
creation of clear, wide boulevards, allowed 
for the practical implementation of cannons 
and infantry to suppress uprisings. 

Benign or culpable neglect, is a more com- 
mon phenomenon. This may include the 
bastardization or demolition of a building 
that no longer has a community to serve it 
or where their buildings lack the economic 
or political power to resist gentrification. 

Buildings and shared spaces can be a 
location in which different groups come 
together through shared experience. Col- 
lective identities are forged and traditions 
invented. 



It is architecture's very impression of fixity 
that makes its manipulation a persuasive 
tool. In this sense, selective retention and 
destruction can reconfigure this historical 
record, and the facade of fixed meanings 
brought to architecture, can be shifted. 

To lose all that is familiar - the destruction 
of one's environment - can mean a disori- 
entating exile from the memories they have 
invoked. Buildings gather meaning to them 
by their everyday function, by their pres- 
ence in the townscape and by their form. 
We recognize in part, our place in the 
world, by an interaction with the built en- 
vironment, and by remembering ours and 
others experiences, so as to create social 
identity located in time and place. The built 
environment is merely a prompt, a corpo- 
real reminder of the events involved in its 
construction, use and destruction. 

Modern memory is above all archival. It re- 
lies entirely on the materiality of the trace, 
the immediacy of the recording, the visibil- 
ity of the image. 

Memory is simply what was called history in 
the past. Now the two have merged. If this 
premise is accepted, that the material trace 
is crucial to history and memory, then this 
may explain why the targeting of architec- 
ture is such a prevalent phenomenon. 

The leveling of architecture has real-world 
consequences for the future well-being of 
communities, especially those repressed. 
The struggle of man against power, is the 
struggle of memory against forgetting. 
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